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ZUMA. 


BY MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIs. 
A 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ZUMA OV LA DECOUVERTE DU QUINQUINA, SUIVA DE LA BELLE PAULE, DE ZENEIDE, DES RO* 
SEAUX DU TIBRE, &c. &c. PAR MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


NEW volume of Tales has just ap- 

peared from the pleasing and proli- 
fic pen of Madame de Genlis, whose ge- 
nius seems to resemble more than any 
lady’s of our acquaintance, that of the 
accomplished Scheherazade, whose in- 
vention saved her head under a tyranny 
almost as odious and sanguinary as that 
of the French Revolution, from which 
our fair authoress had also the good for- 
tune to escape. These Tales are five in 
number, and we can assure the writer, 
that, were we even as severe in our criti- 
cal chair as the Arabian Sultan was cruel 
on his despotic throne, we should feel 
our resentment equally disarmed,and our 
resolution to decapitate, (or according to 
the reviewing phrase, “ cut up”) the 
narrator still more largely postponed than 
from night to morning by the gratifica- 
ton we have received from her agreeable 
exertions. 

The talent for story-telling is one 
which the French cultivate more sedu- 
fously and successfully than we do. With 
them it is not only beneficial in the clos- 
et, but of eminent advantage in society. 
In the coteries of Paris, the best Racon- 
feur is the leading person of the evening 
——the observed of all observers—the 
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Phoenix of the hour ;_ and half a dozen 
smart quips with as many happy turns of 
expression or bon mots, will introduce to 
every company of that amusing city, the 
admired mortal who possesses the faculty 
of being neat or epigrammatic in conver- 
sation, and above all in what we are a 
to considerthe most useful property in. 
old nurses, relating little fables for the 
entertaintment of circling auditors. In 
England a certain degree of reputation 
may indeed be formed from Joe Miller 
and his modern imitators ; the pun oft 
repeated, the jest an hundred times told, 
the brief anecdote rendered long and the 
sharp repartee made dull by immemorial 
usage—these are the stock in trade ofa 
few unfortunate witlings among us, and 
serve them as species of passports into 
rties which are denominated literary, 
Ce they neither drink punch vor 
play at whist ; and informed, because the 
names of the newest authors are heard 
intermixed with relations of the newest 
scandal. But still we are only plodding 
at an immense distance behind our Gal- 
lic neighbours, They meet often and 
professedly as children gather round a 
kitchen fire, to recite and hear tales of 


ghost or fairy, of love or murder, of fatal. 


intrigue or successful gallantry, of 
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instruction or questionable decency. Mu- 
sic, and ices, and the occasional excita- 
tion of gambling give variety to these en- 
tertainments, and after they have run the 
round of the salons, the most favoured 
efforts of invention issue from the press 
for the amusement of the demi-barbarians 
of the provinces and foreign countries, 
who do not breathe within the sole circle 
of fashion and civilization— Paris. 

To such source are we indebted for a 
multitude of the Contes with which the 
French language teems ; a language, be 
it remarked, peculiarly adapted, to this 
species of composition. We know not, 
however, whether Madame de Genlis is 
now much addicted to the intercourse of 
Parisian life, or retired in her habits— 
whether she mixes with the throng to ac- 
quire fresh ideas and later combinations, 
or draws upon the stores of early accom- 
plishments. Certainly there is nothing 
exclusively appropriated to the present 
day in her last publication. Two of the 
subjects only grow out of the Revolution, 
and the other three embrace the romance 
of a former era or the circumstances of 
distant climes and remoter ages. ‘Their 
titles are—“ Zuma ou la Deécouverte 
da Quinquina— La BellePaule—Zenéide 
6a la perfection idéale—Les Roseaux 
du Tibre—La Veuve de Luzi.” 

As we intend to submit a transla- 
tion of the first tale entirely to our read- 
érs as a specimen of the work, we shall 
confine ourselves to notice that this pref- 
érence arises from its being the most 
dramatic of these productions and the 
most conformable to our limits. Of the 
Others we shall content ourselves with 
saying, that La Belle Paule is a piece of 
éarly chivalry, which might have. been 
an Episode in the “ Knights of the 
Swan :”—-Zénéide a well written fairy 
tale: la Veuve de Luzi: a very simple 
and pathetic story of a widow, whose 
only son is one of the victims of that in- 
fernal system called Conscription : and 
Les Roseaux du Tibre one of the most 
affecting and elegant as well as feeling 
compositions of the kind we have ever 
read. He tells with a touching simplic- 
ity and refined sensibility the fate of two 
lovers in humble life, separated by the 
reign of terror, and after many adven- 
tures'(if the transactions of the heart may 
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be so classed) meeting in death. There 
is a beauty and enthusiasm—a taste and 
imagination—a fancy and sad conviction 
of reality about this tale which wonld 
have pressed it upon us irresistibly for 
selection, but that much of its effect de- 
pends upon the original language, and 
that it would occupy more of our space 
than can be spared with justice from oth- 
er matters, We admire it so highly 
however that we will not pledge our- 
selves not to reprint it in some of our fu- 
ture numbers, though we must now pass 
to what will furnish an adequate notion 
of tlre merits of this volume, namely, 


ZUMA, 
Ou la découverte de Quinquina. 


About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the animosity of the Indians to- 
wards the Spaniards existed in all its 
force ; tradition, too faithful, maintained 
among this oppressed and devoted peo- 
ple the dreadful recollection of the cru- 
elty of their conquerors, ‘They were 
subjugated, but had notsubmitted. The 
Spaniards had only conquered slaves, 
and their reign was merely the dominion 
of terror. About this period a Viceroy, 
more severe than all who had preceded 
him, excited their powerless gnd_ secret 
hatred to its utmost extent. His Secre- 
tary, the rigorous Minister of his arbitra- 
ry will, was a man of insatiable cupidi- 
ty; and the Indians detested him even 
more than they did his master. He 
died suddenly and the horrid symptoms 
which preceded his death, induced a uni- 
versal belief that he had been poisoned by 
the Indians. Investigations were insti- 
tuted, but the criminals remained undis- 
covered. ‘This event occasioned a great 
sensation, for it was not the first crime of 
the same description which had occurred 
among the Indians. It was well known 
that they were acquainted with various 
mortal poisons: they had oftener than 
once been detected in administering them ; 
but neither torture nor the punishment of 
death, had been successful in drawing 
from them any confession of these dread- 
ful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was re- 
called ; and Count de Cinchon was ap~ 
pointed by the Court of Spain to fill his 
place. ‘The Count was in the vigour of 
his age, and eudowed with every amiable 
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quality and every virtue, calculated to 
conciliate the affection and win.the con- 
fidence of all around him. He hada 
short time befote married a charming 
young lady, whom he adored, and by 
whom he was passionately beloved. The 
Countess had resolved on following her 
husband, who ing, on her account, 
the perfidy and hatred of the Indians, 
expressed a wish that she should remain 
in Spain, notwithstanding the distress 
which the very thought of such a separa- 
tion excited in his mind. But the Coun- 
tess was filled with terrors when she re- 
flected, that her husband would be ex- 
posed to all the dark conspiracies of ha- 
tred and revenge. The facts attested by 
the late Viceroy, and above all his exag- 
gerated recitals, represented the Indians 
as vile slaves, who, under the mask of 
docility, and even attachment, were ca- 
pable of plotting in secret the blackest 
and most criminal treachery. Surpris- 
ing stories were related of the inconceiv- 
able subtilty..of the poisons of South 
America, aad indeed without exaggera- 
tion.* ‘The alarm which these dreadful 
ideas excited in the mind of the Count- 
ess, proved an additional motive in de- 
termining her to follow the Viceroy, that 
she might watch over his safety with all 
the precautions of fear and all the vigi- 
lance of love. She took along with her 
some Spanish ladies, who were to com- 
pose her Court at Lima, and among them 
was the intimate friend of her childhood, 
Beatrice,.(for this was her name,) was 
only a few years older than the Vice- 
Queen ; but the attachment she. enter- 
tained for her was of so tender.a nature, 
that it resembled the affectionof a moth- 
er. She had used every effort. to.per- 


suade the countess to remain at Madrid, . 


but finding that her resolution was unal- 
terably fixed, she determined to accom- 
pany her. 

Though ,the Indians were overjoyed 
at being freed from. the 
Viceroy, they were notithe, better dispos- 
ed to receive his successor. He was 
a Spaniard, and they. consequently ex- 
pected that he would be animated only 
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with feelings of injustice and tyranny 
and a thirst for wealth, In vain were 
they informed that the Court was. mild, 
humane and equitable ; they repeated 
one to the other, he is a Spaniard / and 
these words conveyed the most energetic 
expression of hatred. Religion per not 
yet modified these impetuous feelings, 
her sublime morality was hitherto un- 
known tothe Indians. Their gulers,had 
merely compelled them to observe a few 
exterior ceremonies, and they still retain- 
ed a great portion of their former super- 
stition and idolatry. ‘. 
Amidst all their misery, the Indians 
had exercised, ever since the conquest of 
America, a secret vengeance which.had 
not yet roused the suspicion of any, Span- 
iard ; they had been forced to yield to 
their oppressors the gold and diamonds 
of.the new world, but they had conceal- 
ed from them treasures more precious 
and more useful to humanity. Though 
they had resigned to them.all,the luxury 
of nature, they had exclusively reserved 
real benefits to themselves. ‘They aloae 
knew the powerful counter-poisons, and 
wonderful antidotes which cautious.1a- 
ture or rather Providence has distrihut- 
ed over these regions as remedies against 
extreme disorders. The Judians alone 
were aware of the admirable virtues .of 
the Bark of the Quinquisa, and by a sel- 
emn and faithfully observed compact, by 
the.most dread{ul aad frequently renew- 
ed oaths, they had pledged themselves 
never to reveal to their oppressors Aliese 
important secrets.* nent 
Amidst the rigours of slavery, the. Ta- 
dians had always maintained, a kind of 
internal government among themselves ; 
they nominated a chief whose mysterious 
functions consisted in assembling them 
together during the night, at certain,pe- 
riods, t0.renew their oaths aad sometimes 
for the purpose of marking out, victims 
among their enemies. ‘The Indians pf 
the townships, who enjoyed greater free- 
dom than those who were subjected 4¢ 
service in the palace of the Viceroy, and 


who were employed in the public works, | 


never failed to join these nocturnal 


semblies, which were held. t the 
mountains in desert places, the uly a 
cess to which was by-roads wh 


* These detailsare allbistorieat. 
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se impassable to the Europeans, darkness ! 
ut these 


retreats were to them, if not 
the happy asylums of liberty, at least the 
sole refuge which could protect them 
against tyranny. At this time, their se- 
cret and supreme chief (for they had 
several), was named Ximeo, Irritated 
by misfortune and private injustice, his 
soul, though naturally great and gener- 
ous, had long since been a stranger to 
every mild and tender sentiment. A 
feeling of vehement indignation, which 
no principle tended to repress, had, by 
daily increase, at length rendered him 
cruel and ferocious. But the base and 
cowardly atrocity of poisoning was re- 
pugnant to his character. He himself 
had never employed this horrible instru- 
ment of revenge, he had even interdict- 
ed it to his companions, and every act 
of villainy committed in that way was 
done in contradiction to his will. XKimeo 
was a father, he had an only son named 
Mirvan whom he fondly loved and 
whorn he had inspired with a portion of 
his hatred of theSpaniards.. Mirvan was 
~ young, handsome and generous, About 
three years hefore, he had been married 
to Zuma, the most beavtiful of all the 
Indian women of the environs of Lima. 
‘The tenderness and sensibility of Zuma 
were equal to the charms of her person ; 
she formed the happiness of her husband, 
and lived only for him and for a child, 
two years of age, of which she was the 
mother. 
Another chief, named Azan, next to 
Ximeo, possessed the greatest ascen- 
dance over the Indians. Azan was vio- 
Jent and cruel, and no natural virtue tem- 
pered the instinct of fury by which he 
was constantly animated. These two 
‘chiefs believed themselves to be of illus- 
“trious origin, they boasted of their de- 
“scent from the royal race of the Incas. 
A few days after the arrival of the 
‘new Viceroy, Ximeo convoked, for the 
following night, a nocturnal meeting on 
“the hill of the Tree of Health, thus they 
* designated the tree from which is obtain- 
“ed the Quinquina, or Peruvian Bark. 
* My friends,” he said, when they had 
all collected, “ a new tyrant is about to 
Teign over us : let us repeat our oaths of 
“just revenge. Alas ! we dare utter 
them -only when we are surrounded by 
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Unhappy children of the 


Sun, we are reduced to conceal our- 
selves amidst the shades of nigh 
Let us renew around the Tree of Hedlth 
the awful contract which binds us for 
ever to conceal our secrets.” Ximeo 
then, in a more elevated and firm voice, 
pronounced the following words : “ We 
swear never to discover to the children of 
Europe the divine virtues of the sacred 
tree, the only treasure that remains to us ! 
Woe to the faithless and perjured Indian 
who, being seduced by false virtue, or 
fear, or weakness, shall reveal this secret 
to the destroyers of his Gods, of his sov- 
ereigns, and of his country! Woe to 
the coward who shall make a gift of this 
treasure of health to the Barbarians who 
have enslaved us, and whose ancestors 
burned our temples and cities, invaded 
our plains, and bathed their hands in the 
blood of our fathers, after having inflicted 
Let 
them keep the gold which they have 
wrested from’us, and of which they are 
insatiable ; that gold which has cost them 
so many crimes: but we will at least 
reserve to ourselves this gift of Heaven ! 
.... Should a traitor ever arise amongst 
us, we swear to pursue and exterminate 
him, tho’ he should be our father, our 
brother, or our son. We swear, should 
he be engaged in the bonds of marriage, 
to pursue in him his wife and children, 
if they have not been his accusers ; and 
if his children are in the cradle, to sacri- 
fice them,sothat his guilty racemay be for- 
ever extinct..... My friends, pronounce 
from your inmost souls, these formidable 
oaths, the formula of which was bequeath- 
ed to you by your grandfathers,and which 
you have already so many times repeat- 
ed!”....“ Yes, yes, the Indians ex- 
claimed with one voice, we pronounce 
all these imprecations against’ him who 
shall betray this secret; we swear to 
keep it with inviolable fidelity, to endure 
the most dreadful torments and even 
death itself, rather than reveal it.” 

“ Look back,” said the ferocious Azan, 
“on the early days of our subjection, at 
that terrible period when millions of In- 
dians were put to the torture, not one would 
save his life by the disclosure of this se- 
cret, which our countrymen have kept 
locked within their bosoms for more than 
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two hundred years!.... Judge then 
whether we can invent a punishment 
sufficiently severe for him who may be- 
tray it!.... For my own part, I once 
more swear that if there be an Indian 
among us capable of such a crime, that 
he shall perish only by my hand ; and 
should he have a wife, and children 
sucking at their mother’s breast, I again 
swear to plunge my poignard in their 
hearts !"".... : 

This ferocious speech was not pro- 
nounced without a design. Azan hated 
the young Mirvan, the son of Ximeo, 
not merely because he did not carry his 
animosity against the Spaniards to a suf- 
ficient length, but above all because Mir- 
van, the adored husband of the beautiful 
Zuma, and the father of a charming child, 
was happy. The wicked are always un- 
fortunate and alwaysenvious. ‘ Azan,” 
replied Mirvan, “ it is possible to keep 
one’s promise without possessing your 
ferocity ; no one here is capable of per- 
jury ; your menaces can therefore excite 
no terror, and are useless. We all know 
that in excuse for cruelty you neither 
want a traitor to pursue nor a crime to 
punish.” Azan, irritated, was about to 
reply ; but Ximeo prevented a violent 
dispute, by representing the imprudence 
aod danger of uselessly prolonging these 
clandestine assemblies, and all immedi- 
ately dispersed. 

‘Ibe Indians being forced to dissem- 
ble, maintained an appearance of respect 
and submission. A numerous troop of 
young Indian women, carrying baskets 
of flowers assembled at the gates of Lima 
to receive the Vice-queen. Zuma was 
at their head, and the Countess was so 
struck with her beauty, her grace, and 
the gentle expression of her countenance, 
thatin the course ofa few days she ex- 
pressed a wish to have her among the 
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natural generosity of her character, shé 
yielded to every sinister alarm and every 
black suspicion, which gloomy distrust 
and terror were capable of inspiring : 
she was excusable ; it was her friend’s 
safety, and not her own, that excited het 
apprehensions ! She observed with dis- 
tress the friendship of the Vice-queen 
for an Indian female, and the women of 
the Countess conceived an extreme jea- 
lousy of Zama. ‘They took advantage 
of the weakness of Beatrice to fill her 
mind with prejudice ; they nted 
Zuma as being false, dissembling and 
ambitious, and one who fancied that her 
pleasing person would pardon every act 
of presumption ; that she was far from 
loving the Countess, and that she enter- 
tained an inveterate abhorrence of the 
Spaniards. ‘They soon weat still greater 
lengths, and attributed to her the most 
extravagant discourse. Beatrice did not 
indeed give credit to all that was related 
to her, but she conceived a degree of in- 
quietude and distrust which inspired her 
with a real aversion for Zuma, ‘This 
enmity became the stronger when she 
found that Zuma was immoveably fixed 
in the good graces of the Vice-queen, 
who daily testified more and more at- 
tachment towards the object of so much 
hatred, injustice and calumny. Zuma, 
on her part, entertained the tenderest af- 
fection for thc Countess ; nevertheless, 
to avoid disagreeable scenes, she almost 
wholly confined herself to her own 
chamber, and seldom appeared except 
when the Countess required her services, 

The Viceroy spared no endeavours to 
render himself beloved by the Indians : 
but the latter bad known instances of 
several Viceroys having manifested mild- 
ness, justice, and affability at the com- 
mencement of their government, who af- 


terwards belied all these happy promises. 


number of Indian slaves, who were em-@Thus ‘the real goodness of the Count 


ployed in the interior of the palace for 
the service of the Vice-queen. The 
Countess quickly conceived such a friend- 
ship for Zuma that she attached her to 
the private service of her chamber and 
her person. This favor seemed an act of 
wnprudence in the eyes of Beatrice, 
whose mind was so sed by the 
accounts she had heard of the perfidy of 
the Indians, that, notwithstanding the 





made no favorable impression upon them. 
They regarded it as hypocrisy or weak- 
ness occasioned by fear on account of 
the sudden death of the secretary of ‘his 
predecessor. 

The Countess had now resided about 
four months at Lima, and a visible de- 
cline had taken place in her “health. 
This distressing change was at first at- 
tributed to the burning heat of the cli- 
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mate ; but her -indisposition daily aug- 
mented, alarm was entertained for her 
safety, and she was at length suddenly 
attacked with a tertian fever, Every 
remedy known at that period was em- 
proved without effect. The anxiety of 

trice knew no bounds ; she privately 
questioned the physician who had come 
from Spain in the suite of the Viceroy, 
but who, regarding the case as hopeless, 
spoke in a mysterious way, and even 
hinted that he attributed the illness of 
the Countess to some extraordinary 
cause, of which he could give no account. 
His air of dismay and apparent wish to 
conceal his real opinon, all tended to in- 
spire Beatrice with the horrible idea that 
her friend was dying by the effect of 
slow poison....She enjoyed not a mo- 
ment’s rest: though she cautiously hid 
her suspicions from the Countess, and 
even from the Count, yet she found it 
impossible to dissemble with two of the 
Countess’s women, who used every ef- 
fort to strengthen the notion she had im- 


bibed..... But who could have commit- 
ted this horrible crime?.... None but 
Zuma...... Zuma, who was privileged 


to enter the apartment of the Vice-queen 
at every hour..... But Zuma, whom the 
Countess had overwhelmed with acts of 
bounty!.... What interest could have 
prompted her to this atrocity? Hatred 
Is. ever ready with repl.:s to serve her 
own purposes!.... Zuma was hypo- 
critical, vain and ambitious, and she 
moreover entertained a secret and crimi- 
nal ion for the Viceroy..... In a 
word, she was an Indian, and had been 
familiarized from her infancy with the 
blackest of crimes. 

Beatrice for some time laboured to re- 
pel these horrible suspicions, but she be- 
held the existence of her friend rapidly 
declining, and her terror no longer al- 
lowed her to reason and observe with 
her own eyes; she lent a ready ear to 
every accusation, and gave credit to the 
most extravagant calumny. In the 


mean-while, the Viceroy experienced the g 


bitterest anguish of mind, and without 
imagining the commission of any crime, 
he felt the utmost alarm at the long con- 
tinuation of the Countess’s indisposition. 
However, a favorable change in the state 
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of the patient, kindled a ray of 
which beamed for the space of a day or 
two. The physician, overjoyed, pro- 
nounced her recovery to be almost ¢er- 
tain, suspicion gradually slum , and 
Beatrice seemed restored to new exis- 
tence. She did not however revoke the 
private orders she had. given, for secretly 
watching Zuma, and never permitting 
her to enter the chamber in which were 
deposited the various medicinal draughts 
prepared for the Countess. 

Amidst all these different agitations, 
the thoughts of the innocent and sensible 
Zuma were turned wholly on the Vice- 
queen, whom she loved with all the sin- 
cerity of a pure and grateful soul. She 
was afflicted to the utmost on reflecting 
that there existed an infallible remedy to 
which she dared not direct her. Zuma 
well knew the horrible oaths by which 
the Indians had bound themselves never 
to reveal this secret. Had her own life 
alone been marked out as the sacrifice, 
she would not for a moment have hesita- 
ted to divulge all she knew ; but her 
husband and her son must have been the 
certain victims of such a declaration : 
finally, she was aware that the vindictive 
Ximeo, the better to insure himself of her 
discretion, had placed her beloved child 
as a hostage in the hands of the ferocious 
Azan and Thamis, another Indian Chief, 
who, though less cruel than Azan, was 
animated by an equal hatred of the Span- 
jards. Zuma, therefore, dared not con- 
fide her grief to Miryan ; she smothered 
her tears, and deplored her fate in silence. 
Her affliction was suddenly increased, 
for the feeble hope which had been en- 
tertained of the Countess’s recovery,scon 
vanished ; the fever returned with re- 
doubled violence, the physician declar- 
ed her life to be in danger, and that the 
Countess could not support another such 
attack, should it be renewed within 
twelve days or a fortnight....! Uni- 
versai dismay prevailed throughout the 
palace .... ! This cruel declaration plua- 
ed the Count and Beatrice into despair, 


and rent the heartof Zuma. ‘The 'Vice- 
queen, who was fully aware of her situa- 
tion, manifested as much courage as gen- 
tleness and piety ; the resignation of the 
happiest life, when accompanied by the 
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consciousness of perfect purity, is always: 
acalm sacrifice : she Laces by her 
own desire, all her sacraments, She 
took a tender farewell of her friend and 
her husband, having exhorted the latter 
to watch over the happiness of the In- 
dians, and particularly that of her dear 
Zuma ; and’she resigned herself wholly 
to the consolations of religion. Zuma, 
who had been a witness to this pathetic 
seene, could no longer withstand the 
excess of her grief; her health, which 
had been in a declining state for the 
space of three months, now yielded to 
the weight of her affliction, and she was 
attacked that. very evening with the dis- 
order which. threatened the life of the 
Countess, the tertian fever. After she 
had sustained two or three violent attacks, 
Mirvan, with the consent of the Indians, 
secretly conveyed to her the precious 
powder which was to operate her cure, 
on condition, however, that she should 
not be entrusted with it in any large quan- 
tity, but should daily receive an allowance 
sufficient for one dose. Zuma received 
in the morning the first dose, which was 
to be taken before she retired to rest in 
the evening. When she was alone, she 
looked steadfastly on the powder, her 
countenance was bathed in tears, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, “Great God !” 
she exclaimed, ** | am inspired by thee ! 
...-1 can only save her, by sacrificing 
my own life ; my resolution is fixed—I 
will never disclose the mighty secret .... 
My death will expiate my compassion, 
even in their eyes: besides, they will 
never suspect such an act of devotion, 
and will attribute her cure to the help of 
medicine. I shall neither endanger the safe- 
ty of Mirvan nor mychild; I shall not be- 
tray the secretsof my countrymen. I shall 
die ; but the Countess will live. What 
signifies the existence of poor Zuma?.,. 
and how preciousis the life of that Daugh- 
ter of Heaven, who has employed her 
power only to assist the unfortunate and 
console the afflicted ; that generous Pro- 
tectress of all who pine in poverty and 
slavery, and whose faultering voice, but 
how, sent forth a prayer for the cruel In- 
dians who suffer her to languish! Oh, 
my Benefactress ! even though surround- 
ed by the shades of death, you did not for- 
get your faithful Zuma! I heard your 
lips pronounce a blessing on her name ! 








Zuma: a Tale, by Madawie de Genlis. 1697 


. +44 Yes, by the sacred light of the Sun, 
T-swear that I will save you.” ! 
With these words Zuma wrapped up 
the powder of the Quinquina, concealed 
ition her bosom, and rose from her chair ; 
then suddenly stopping, she began to re- 
fleet on the means of introducing herself 
unperceived into the closet w the’ 
drink intended for the Countess was’ 
placed. She had no idea of the suspi-’ 
cions entertained against ber, nor of the’ 
precautions which had been adopted to 
render this closet inaccessible to her as 


well as the rest of the Indian slaves ;»- 


she merely supposed that since the illness 
of the Vice-Queen her Spanish women 
had appropriated to themselves the task 
of attending on her person, either through 
fear or jealousy, or one of those customs 
to which she had heard them so frequently 
allude, and which they termed mc 2. 
She resolved to enter the closet during 
the night, after the maid, who slept there 
had retired to rest; and im case of her 
being discovered, she had determined to 
say, anxiety had induced her to quit her 
chamber to enquire after the state of the 
Countess. At the same time, wishing te 
ascertain whether she could introduce her- 
self into the closet without passing through 
the apartment of the Vice-Queen, she de- 
scended into a long corridor, and havin 
looked cautiously around her, she dis- 
covered a small side door, which, as she 
had previously supposed, communicated 
‘with the closet; the key was ju the lock, 
and she determined to enter in this way 
during the night. She then speedily 
returned to her chamber. 

In conformity with the orders of Bea- 
trice, Zuma’s conduct was watched with 
the utmost minuteness, and the servants 
of the palace hastened to inform Beatrice, 
that Mirvan had been to visit her that 
very day ; that one of the maids who had 


been stationed at the door to listen to their 


conversation, had not been able to collect 
a single word in consequence of the low 
tone of voicein which they discoursed, 
but that Mirvan was excessively agitated, 


on departing; that Zuma had descended - 


the. staircase, had searched about the 
corridor, examining every door, aud that 


on discovering that which led into the. 


closet, she indicated evident signs of fear, 
lest she should be surprised, and that 
she finally escaped to her own apartment. 
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Beatrice shuddered at this recital, she 
immediately foresaw that Zuma enter- 
tained the design of introducing herself 
into the closet during the night; she 
ordered the woman to warn her of the 
moment when Zuma should quit her 
chamber, and at the same time directed 
them to avoid entering the closet and to 
leave the key in the door. Beatrice 
without delay communicated all she 
had heard to the Viceroy, who, without 
adopting her suspicions, was nevertheless 
filled with amazement at the story, and 
agreed to conceal himself in the closet. 
About one hour after sunset, the ser- 
yants came to inform Beatrice that Zuma 
was descending the staircase, but without 
any light and with all the precautions of 
mystery and fear. Beatrice and the 
Count immediately proceeded to their 
place of concealment. In afew moments 
they heard the door gently open, and 
Zuma appeared. She was pale and 
trembling, she walked slowly and with 


apparent effort. . . . She looked 
around the chamber with a countenance 
which announced distress and fear ;; she 
listened for some time at the door which 
communicated with the apartment of the 
Vice-Queen: all was silent. . . . . 
Zuma then approached the table, on 
which a medicinal draught had been 
placed in a decanter of crystal, for the 
purpose of being administered to the 
Countess ; she drew from her bosom the 
paper containing the quinquina powder; 
opened it and shook the powder into the 
decanter. ‘The Viceroy seized with hor- 
ror rushed into the closet, exclaiming, 
“Wretched woman! what have you 
thrown into the liquor?” » that 
this unexpected sight, at this’ terrible 
question, Zuma started with dismay, the 
decanter fell from her hands and shivered 
in pieces ; she threw herself into a chair, 
uttering the words, lam undone! . . . 
and swooned away. 


Concluded in our next. 








SKETCHES OF LONDON SOCIETY. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE ELEGANT OF TilE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES COMPARED. 


The Elegant of the Eighteenth Century. 
PRUNG from a stock of quality our 
elegant bore some degree of nobility 

in feature and form : but from the scale 

of sinking, which had even then been go- 
ing on for a century and more, he ap- 

peared like a bright polished coin, the im- 

pression of which was much effaced, and 

the intrinsic value greatly diminished: in 

a word he was light but very passable. 
Beloved by his father, and indulged 

too much by his mother, he was not al- 

lowed to learn any laborious task ; of 
course, his private tutor had orders to 
make him appear as decently without 
trouble as possible ; and he accordingly 
used to write his theses, translate the au- 
thors in the dead languages, make Latin 
and other verses for him, nay, sometimes 
write a whole book in his name, which 

gained him the reputation ofa classic, a 

poet or a politician, according to the ge- 

nius and bent of the Reverend Mr, soand 

so, who thus assisted his outset in life. 
During his stay at the university, he 

generally acquired a taste for the sports 


of the field, for gaming, drinking, and 
horse-racing, and often excelled in many, 
always in some of these accomplish- 
ments. Idle as these habits might be, 
they did not however disqualify the sprig 
of quality from taking his degree, or from 
firuring in the beaw monde, since the 
good tutor’s assiduity always kept pace 
with his pupil’s neglect, and thus made 
up his leeway. 

At the expiration of his university soz 
disant studies, our elegant, having learn- 
ed enough, and being a little in debt, 
My Lord, or Sir John, his father, sent 
him to make the tour of the most at- 
tractive parts of the Continent, accom- 
panied by his Reverend friend, unless 
promoted in church preferment, or dis- 
gusted by the froward temper of his 
charge, in which case a second man of 
talent was found to varnish our elegant, 
to skim the cream of authors for him, to 
read to him at breakfast, and to keep 
him out of scrapes, 

During the heir’s residence on. the 
Continent, it frequently occurred that the 
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juvenile excesses of his papa’slife induced 


gout, or decay, trom: various causes and 
of various kinds, and produced a prema- 
turedeath. My Lord or the Baronet now 
returaed home, and occupied his allotted 
situation in the senate, or as a placeman 
at court. If in the former, his fidus 
Achates continued his services in retura 
for patronage, and made his speeches 
for him so eloquently, that if not obliged 
to reply in the house, he continued to pass 
for a man of high talent. If unconnected 
with the legislature of his country, a host 
of toreigners, imported by him, directed 
his taste so exquisitely in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, poetry, and the other 
fine arts, that, added to dancing, fencing, 
and speaking a foreign language or two, 
he was accounted a nobleman. of univer- 
sal knowledge and brilliant acquirements. 

Amongst the elegant’s good qualities 
were poiiteness, and a respect for the fair 
sex, mellowed by usage du monde and 
enhanced by natural humanity. Amid 
his vices, obstinacy in opinion, personal 
conceit, luxurious habits, and credulity, 
were most conspicuous, ‘These last led 
him into many errors, whilst a contempt 
for all domestic prejudices, lax principles 
respecting religion, and a devotion to 
foreign manners, and foreigndependents, 
generally brought his estates to the ham- 
mer, and his other property to ruin.— 
Thousands expended on foreign cooks, 
valets, quacks, and artists—tens of thous- 
ands on opera dancers, singers, actresses, 
and fashionable mistresses—scores of 
thousands lost to titled and other foreign 
gamblers, with other large sums out of 
which he was duped for pictures, books, 
coins, and antiquities, generally reduced 
by the age of thirty his fortune to some- 
thing worse than nothing. 

Then, to redeem mortgages, pay off 
annuitants, rescue seized family piate and 
pictures, to defray the pension of four 
French and Italian ladies placed upon 
half-pay ; to place six fiddlers and usefi 
envoys on love missions on the retired. 
list, to discharge a score and half of saucy 
discontented servants, and to keep up 
the establishment of Arabian horses, 


Spanish sheep, German musicians, Poodle 


dogs, Muscovy ducks monkies, purrots, 
&c., the great man formed alliance with 
the dwarf, hideous, blear-eyed, or de- 


y ATHENEUM. Vol. 2. 


formedy:vulgar daughter of aretail snuff 
shop-map, a retired ller, or with 
the judaieal spes greg?s of anold clothes- 
man turned money-lender; orp Icey 
he disclosed his 2 to a tallow-chan- 
dier’s widow, or a great soap-boiler’s 
natural child, with the view, however, of 


washing his hands of the business as scon: © 


as possible. 

ere generally his grandmother, who 
was a Right Honorable, died.of grief; 
his lady mother, who was a banker or 
merchant's daughter, fell into fits for the 
degradation of the family ; My Lord or 
Sir John fell in love with another man’s: 
wife, or eloped with a respectable neigh. 
bour’s daughter, and either resided on 
the Continent for life, to avoid paying 
the heavy damages ofa trial forcrim. con., 
or was shot through the thorag or 
abdomen and expired by the hand of a 
hot-brained ensign in a marching regiment, 
or a halfpay lieutenant in the navy, 
brother to the unfortunate young lady. 
—Sic transit gloria mundi, 


The Pseudo- Elegant of the 19th Century. 


Produced on the decline of the 18th 
century, the modern elegant comes into 
what is called life in the commencement 
of the 19th, with which happy era he is 
identified, differing entively from the age 
in which his father flourished, and which 
we may fairly call the silver age, being a 
lighter period than the golden one, when 
all was sterling in the character of a 
Briton. Since then, he has been changed, 
and has passed through so many hands 
that he is scarcely recognisable. The 
present age, (following the immortal 
Ovid,) we shall therefore consider as the 
age ot brass, which is the oneda which 
our pseudo-elegant shines, 

‘The son ofa Baronet and of a Jewess, 
his relations .of both side: of the house 
are of divers ranks and appearanees, He 
has as uncles and cousins—peers, knights, 
members of parliament, admirals, gen- 
erals, and opulent. merchants: he has 
also cousins and half uncles who are 
brokers and slop-sellers, wipe-shop and 
old-clothes-men, money-lenders and 
orange-venders, prize-figtiters aod menial. 
servants. Amongst the former classes 
his relatives mostly eud hiv on account 
of the mrs-alliance of his father.; and, 
of the latter tribes, he cuts the whole, ex. 
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cept one favoured money-broker, who 
was found a useful person, and who, be- 
gioning by cousining the great man, end- 
ed by being cozened by him. 

- Along minority made our buck ex- 
tremely rich in ready money, besides the 
long and short annuities, the money out 
at interest on bond and mortgage, the 
shares in public works, the consols, and 
reduced three per cents, which stock the 
heir took good careto prove was by name 
and nature the same. 

Born of a sickly habit, it was judged 
unwise to torment so great a man with 
useless learning ; and he was taken from 
a public school to prevent his being bored 
with books. He was accordingly bred 
in the stable, and his first friends were 
John the coachman, and Dick Fig, the 
head groom: his first favorites were 
Jenny the chambermaid, and a pointer 
bitch. The two former taught him to 
ride, drive, drink purl and porter, and to 


every one of which, from the four-horse 
club, downwards, he played his part, be+ 
ing thoroughly accomplished in the dress 
of a coachman, in the variety: of his cos- 
twmes, in the knowledge of all games, in 
the making up a horse and selling’ him 
unsound or otherwise for six times his 
value, and often for ten times what he 
paid for him, in doing a flatif he came 
in his way, in slighting his superiors, in 
buying every thing, and never overpay- 
ing for it, in knowing every throw-over, 
and in being let into every good thing 
that’s going, in always winning when 
tossing up, or hiding the horse fora 
dinner and adozen of Champagne, in 
knowing the best horse, the best bottomed: 
man, and the best fighting cock in every 
match, in coming too late for dinner, 
laughing at the deepest scene in a tragedy, 
appearing drunk at the opera, damning 
the box-keepers, milling his grooms, 
treating women with indecent familiarity, 


spit through his teeth like a butcher: of bringing his dogs into company, and his 


the learning which he gained from the 
two latter, we can say nothing ; but he 
rewarded their services by ruining the 
one, and by selling the other for sixty 
guineas after telling a number of fabulous 
histories respecting her pedigree and good 

ualities, about which he knew just as 
little as about his own. 

For a short time our elegant was sent 
to the uuiversity; but he proved his 
spirit by getting expelled for thrashing a 

roctor, and returned naturally to the 
kennel and stable. When of age, he 
found an immensity of his property anti- 
cipated——not by being duped like his fa- 
ther, or by foreign habits of sumptuous 
expense, but, by having sixty horses, 
twenty couple of hounds, fifteen other 
dogs, ten carriages, and two female slaves, 
(forsuch he made them) to grace his tri- 
umphs in the sporting field. Moreover 
he was a bad accomptant ; and although 
he was always quarrelling with his ser- 
vants about their charges, yet the latter 
continually made head against him. Be- 
sides theinterest on long-winded bills, life 
insurance, long credit, and the two hun- 
dred per cent. justly due to fashionable 
trades-people, ran up to an enormous 
extent. 

Thus he was ushered into fashionable 
society, and belonged to all the clubs, at 


company often to the dogs, despising all 
religion,and turning day into night, saving 
himself and making others drunk, hoax- 
ing a parson or a man of letters, disput- 
ing his bills, entering into expensive 
lawsuits, feeing attornies, making friends 
with all the bailiffs, knowing all the horse- 
dealers and frail sisterhood by name, 
and finally in finishing his fortune with- 
out one generous act by the age of 
twenty-five ;—then, coming the chancel- 
lor for a while, looking at France to 
abuse it, returning, after selling bis town 
and country mansions, shooting-hoxes, 
&c., to the most expensive hotel, failing 
in getting married from.over cupidity, 
trying to defeat his creditors by various 
manceuvres, and to conclude his noble 
career—going into the Bench, and doing 
them all ;—after which -he may start 
again as fresh as a four-year old, give a 
grand dinner to his old associates who 
stamp his character for a prime fellow, 
and live the rest of his days on the ex- 
perience which he has acquired. 

P.S. When writing the foregoing 
history, is was suggested to us by an 
elderly gentleman, that the deterioration 
in the manners of the present generation 
arises froma long continued habitamongst 
our nobility and gentry of breeding 
downwurds. Thence, this present age 
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of brass is called the era of counterfeit cannot possibly be an improvements 


vobles and gentlemen ; . but although a and these last cast such strong suspicions 


cross in breeding 
commended by cattle-dealers, 


Ethiopian cross, (often introduced for ties of 


has been strongly re- on one side of the question, that we are 
yet the not surprised at the habits and i- 


young men. of fashion, and only 


the love of the mammon of unrighteous- fear that the character of Lucretia bas 
ness,) the stable,* and the pantry cross, vanished with the golden age. 
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From the Eupsopean Magazine. 


THE SPANIARD. 

MONG the noble visitors assembled 

at Bareges near the FrenchPyrenees, 
none were more ey see than the 
Conde Manuel del Tormes and his 
beautiful wife Juana. The dispropor- 
tion of their ages, characters, and exteri- 
ors was a subject of surprize to every 
young cavalier, and of pity to every 
Spanish matron. His shrivelled fore- 
head, bloated eyes, and cadaverous com- 
plexion, in which the jaundice of spleen 
and suspicion was added to the olive 
tint given by his native climate, afforded 
a fearful contrast to the soft youthful 
countenance of his consort. After a 
short and reluctant stay at these celebra- 
ted medicinal springs, the Conde sud- 
denly announced his inténded return to 
Madrid ; where the pomp attached to 
his high official station soothed his pride, 
and prevented the indolent ennui which 
diseased his imagination. While he 
addressed his commands to Donna Ju- 
ana, a page entered with a small packet, 
which he received without casting his 
eye upon it and put into his vest. But 
Juana saw it with very uneasy sensa- 
tions, knowing that it contained a pair 
of valuable bracelets which a jeweller at 
Bareges had been privately ordered to 
prepare for her. Severely confined by 
her husband’s jealous parsimony, she had 
been tempted to commit the fault com- 
mon to inexperienced wives—the dan- 
gerous fault of trusting disobedience to 
secrecy. Kither by heedlessness or de- 
Sign, the bracelets, which had never 
been intended to meet her lord’s eye, 
had fallen into his hands ; and a detec- 
lon, aggravated by attempted conceal- 
ment, would be the inevitable result. 





* Evident b 
ok oe i” y the taste and appearance of 


That quickness of invention so unfortu- 
nately peculiar to women, prompted her 
to shape a device which accident seemed 
to favour. Passing by the room where 
her husband usually took his siesta, or 
evening repose ; she saw the door half- 
opened, and thie ill-fated packet lying 
on a writing-table surrotinded with 
rouleaus and scattered dollars. ‘The 
faint light admitted by the closed ja- 
louses of the chamber discovered no one 
in it, but she heard the deep and slow 
breathings of a sleeper behind the drape- 
y which shadowed a retired couch. 

uana instantly took off her own well- 
known bracelets, folded and sealed them 
in a paper shaped like the jeweller’s pack- 


et, of which the wax did not appear to 
have been broken. It would not be dif- 


ficult, she believed, to persuade her hus- 
band that they had been sent for some 
slight change or repairs, and the jewel- 
ler’s discretion might be secured. Se- 


‘cretly blessing Don Manuel’s unusual 


want of curiosity and lethargic humour, 
Juana stole with a sylph’s step into the 
dusky chamber, and without pausing to 
wonder at the numerous rouleaus, though 
the opportunity excited a smiie,; exchat- 
ged her packet for that which lay ex- 
posed upon the table and fied back. 
But what surprise, perplexity, and dis- 
May, possessed her, when she broke the’ 
wax and beheld, not the bracelets she 
had ordered, but a magnificent pair, of 
the rarest Peruvian gold enriched with a 
medallion representing a young man in 
a splendid English uniform! Its com~ 
panion contained a cypher and coronet 
of diamonds. Could this be the jewel- 
ler’s mistake, the stratagem of some gal- 
lant stranger, or part of a mystery man- 
aged by her husband? Whatever was 
the truth, her own impradence-and mise 
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fortune were irretrievable, as, on her cau- 
tious return to the chamber-door, she 
found it closed and bolted. In silent 
and profound agony, sharpened by the 
necessity: of disguise, Juana awaited the 
return of her husband, whose counte- 
nance only expressed its usual sullen 
coldness, while he completed her con- 
fusion by enquiring for what purpose 
she had privately ordered the bracelets 
which a jeweller had delivered to his 
page. Unprepared, disordered, and con- 
scious of error, Juana made a timid and 
hesitating reply, which, though strictly 
true, had all the aspect of falsehood. 
She alleged, that compassion for a dis- 
tressed and deserving artisan, had in- 
duced her to order a pair of bracelets, 
which she had not thought sufficiently 
important to. mention. Don Manuel 
heard her with a mysterious smile, and 
carelessly answered, that he had deter- 
mined to leave Bareges because he had 
been required to cede the chamber us- 
ually allotted to his siesta, for the ac- 
commodation of one of the numerous 
strangers lately arrived at the venta 
where they lodged. ‘This last intelli- 
gence explained one part of the fatal 
mistake committed by Juana, and deep- 
ened the possibie calamity. She had 
been seen, perhaps, by the new guest 
feloniously conveying away his jewels, 
and leaving in exchange a deposit which 
he might receive and expose as a token 
of preference ! The loveliest rose-col- 
our of modest shame spread over her 
cheeks at this thought, and her husband 
throwing the bracelets she had clandes- 
tinely purchased into her lap, smiled on 
her and departed in silence.. his si- 
lence and this forgiving smile touched 
her innocent and generous heart with 
more remorse than his utmost bitterness 
could have excited. Softened by self- 
reproach into respectful timidity, she 
obeyed. his commands to prepare for an 
immediate removal with unusual yet un- 
affected meekness. During their long 
joutney,to Madrid, she received no other 
notice than acold monysyllable or an 
indirect glance, but the spirit of youth 
and innocence sustained her hopes and 
her efforts to conciliate._.Many months 
passed without any recurrence to the 
unfortunate mistake at Bareges, when 
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the English ambassadress gave a féte, 
which all the nobility of Madrid were 
invited to partake. Juana eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to seek a friend- 
ship with this distinguished lady, half 
determining to deposit the stolen jewels 
in her hands, that they might be restored 
to their owner by her aid. Many officers 
of high rank, attendants on the “ Great 
Lord,” were mingled with the assembly, 
whose chief attention was fixed on the 
Conde .del Tormes’ beautiful wife. 
With that quick and constant suspicion 
which creates the danger it fears, Juana 
imagined some peculiar meaning in the 
occasional glance of a young English- 
man, whose military dress resembled the 
portrait in the bracelet. A thousand 
blushes pursued each other over her face, 
and her. downcast, yet attentive eye 
seemed to give assent to the enquiry ex- 
pressed by his. The gracious gaiety of 
the ambassadress encouraged heg young 
guest to ask the name of this English- 
man. .* lis my brother,” replied her 
excellency smiling, “‘and he dares not 
ask an introduction to any Spanish belle 
because he has forfeited my favour by his 
negligence.” Juana hazarded another 
question which her entertainer’s sprightly 
tone invited, and the ambassadress up- 
covering her arm answered, “ He prom- 
ised to bring me bracelets of your purest 
Peruvian gold for this night, and you 
see me without any !—Listen to his ex- 
cuse and praise its ingenuity. He tells 
me that his usual infirmity of walking in 
his sleep seized him at Bareges, where 
he dreamed that a music book lay before 
bim, in whicha Spanish ballad so strongly 
touched his fancy, that to distinguish the 
page, he left a folded paper in it; when 
he awoke, the packet which contained 
the bracelets intended for me, was gone. 
He remembers the room, ‘the ballad, 
and the music-book, in which he pre- 
tends that he deposited it, most accu- 
rately: and if I may believe him, the 
ballad was ”__«<@ne of Lopez 
de Vega’s,” hastily interrupted Juana, 
and the music book was mine, Weleft 
Bareges suddenly before the owner of 
the bracelets could be guessed ; but! 
have brought them to night, hoping that 
your kindness might assist me in restoring 
them.” © The ambassadress, with a smile 
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full of benignity and. archness, received Spain. He was alone in ‘his chamber 
the bracelets. from the young countess, arranging some important papers whew 
whose blushes announced how much his valet entered leading three armed 
she doubted whether she owed most to agents of the police, who instantly con- 
the delicate invention of the brother or veyed him in a closed carriage to a 
the sister. But during the remainder secret prison. ‘I'he Bi of C— 


of the evening, her release from a dan- 
gerous dilemma gave an elastic ease to 
her movements, and a new lustre to her 
countenance, of which more than one 
eye was fatally observant. 

The gala extended far beyond mid- 
night, and, the brother of the fair giver 
was among the latest lingerers. Morn- 
ing shone through the triellis of his bal- 
cony when he reached his bed chamber, 
where he saw, with great surprise, a 
large wooden chest, which had been 
brought, as his servant informed him, 
only a few minutes before his return, 
by three strangers, who had received 
his orders, they said, to lodge it there 
with great precaution. Our English- 
man prudently dismissed his valet be- 
fore he unfastened the lid of this mys- 
terious coffer and raised the large folds 
of white linen within. Beneath them 
lay the lifeless body of Juana, in the 
rich attire she had worn at his sister’s 
banquet, witha chain of Peruvian gold 
twisted tightly round her neck, and tied 
in a fatal knot, Her right hand wore a 
white glove; the left was bare and dis- 
figured by deep wounds.—At this 
frightful spectacie a cry of horror escap- 
ed Clanharold; but presently collecting 
his disordered senses, he began to con- 
sider what was most expedient at a crisis 
so perilous. He saw the snare prepared 
forhim, and had terrible proofs of the 
power, the malice, and the speed of the 
contriver, The vindictive jealousy which 
had sacrificed so much loveliness might 
also thirst for his life, though sheltered. by 
his national importance and family dis- 


received him there. ‘ You are accused,” 
said the prelate with a stern air, * of se- 
duction and assassination; and though 
our principles of jurisprudence prohibit 
any disclosure of the aceuser’s name 
apd communications, I love England 
and its laws too much to withhold my 
protection from an Englishman, There- 
fore I tell you your valet is your accuser, 
He saw you in the act of opening a 
certain coffer, and he directed: us where 
to find it buried, in the orangery under 
your balcony. You grow pale, and he 
has spoken truth !”—* In England,” 
replied Clanharold. after.a short pause, 
“] should have appealed to its: laws to 
protect me from imprisonment on an 
unconfirmed pretence, and to my repu- 
tation for an answer to such a charge. 
It is no boast to say, that Englishmen 
are not familiar with that ferocious 
passion, which urges men to murder what 
they cannot possessor have possessed too 
long. Whe I tell you this, I onlytell you 
that we arenot monsters.” Innocenceitself 
would have shrunk from the Spaniard’s 
eye as he answered. “ You are aware, 
then, that he accuses you of assassinatin 

a woman !”—Clanharold felt tne rashness 
of hisspeech and the inference it admitted, 
but bafiled his inquisitor by retorting 
“ can he prove it ?”-—Stung hy the con- 
tempt in Clanharold’s smile, the bishop 
exclaimed, ‘The proof of innocence 
rests with you. A female strangled and 
cruelly wounded was conveyed to your 
dwelling at midnight by men hired as 
accomplices, but now witnesses of the 
crime, I adjure you as a minister of 


tinction. In a few hours Clanharold justice, and as the friend of your na- 


had devised and executed the plan tion’s honour, which your public ex- 
Which appeared best fitted to his pur- amination would endanger, to confess 
pose, and several days passed without the truth. Where was thescorpsesde- 
producing any rumour relative to Ju- posited ?”—<‘ I know of none!” — 
ana, except that she had left Madrid Clanharold firmly; “nor have fb ade 
with her husband. When the Conde’s mitted any knowledge of the mem yow 
departure was well ascertained, the name. I have held no secret and dis- 
young Englishman, whose pride had honourable intercourse’ in Spain either 
forbidden any step resembling a retreat, with the living or the dead: . This is 
began to feel the policy of quitting my answer, and the last I shell repeat,” 
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The prelate smiled indignantly and 
departed. But notwithstanding his first 
emotions of anger at the prisoner's 
haughty defiance, his habitual caution, 
joined to some generous feelings, en- 
forced, perhaps, by the respect due to 
Clanhbarold’s nation, rank, and family, 
suspended his proceedings even beyond 
the usual degree of Spanish tardiness. 
Wearied with the misery of an impris- 
onment which seemed purposely pro- 
tracted, Cianharold’s pride sunk at 
length under the anxious entreaties of 
his sister, and he consented to avail 
himself of her aid. About this period, 
her husband’s official station rendered 
another public banquet necessary, and 
she studiously included the Bishop of 
C——- among her guests. In the chief 
saloon, where the most numerous and 
brilliant part of the assembly were en- 
gaged in the Bolero, a stranger sud- 
denly entered, whose extraordinary de- 
portment and attire fixed every eye upon 
him. A mantle of grey silk, strangely 
painted, was wrapped round him; his 
feet were bare, and his head covered 
with a large hat of plaited straw, inter- 
woven with flowers, This fantastic 
figure moved slowly round the room, 
looking wildly yet familiarly on the 
assembly, and waving the remnant ofa 
white glove stained with blood. The 
females among the crowd endeavoured to 
hide themselves from the intrusion of a 
maniac, but a few cavaliers ventured to 
surround and question him. Still waving 
the glove, be only answered, “ My 
Master’s secret."—No one of the am- 
bassador’s household had seen this person 
enter, or could guess from whence he 
came ; but the ambassadress leading the 
Bishop of C—— towards him, directed 
his attention to the fragment of a gold 
ehain concealed in the stranger’s breast. 
Dismissing every s tor, and closing 
the doors of the safoon, the bishop laid 
his hand upon the maniac’s shoulder, 
and attempted to take the golden chain 
from his vest. With the same vague 
and fixed smile, he repeated, “ My mas- 
ter’s secret,” and covered it closer in 
the folds of his silk mantle. “ Do you 
know this hall?” said the inquisitor.— 
* Yes.”—“ And the business of this 
night ?”—“ It is my master’s secret.” — 
“ But what is your business here ?”— 
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“Mine is with you!” returned: the 
stranger raising his large eyes with a 
dark fire in them.—* You are ai priest, 
they say, and [ want absolution for My 
master’s secret !” he clenched his hands 
onhis breast with a groan which expressed 
agony even to suffocation, and fell in- 
sensible on the ground. 

The Judge had a heart worthy his 
high station among Christain priests, 
and an understanding superior to the 
errors of Spanish jurisprudence. He 
summoned his secretary and two con- 
fidential assistants, who conveyed the 
unhappy stranger to a chamber near 
the holy tribunal, and carefully recalled 
his senses. When his eyes opened, 
they fixed themselves on the mysterious 
chest, which had been placed before him 
by the prelate’s order. “ Has it struck 
twelve, and is all done so scon !— Well, 
carry it gently—my master is not yet at 
home”—* Carry the torch, then,” said 
the bishop’s secretary. —* Here are three 
of us to take the chest.”—‘ O the dead 
weigh heavy '—but we will have no 
torch; I know my way blindfolded.” 
‘Theattendants understanding the motion 
of their master’s eye, raised the chest 
upon their shoulders, and accompanied 
their guide through the dark and intricate 
streets of Madrid, till they reached the 
house once occupied by Clanharold. 
Still preceded by the unknown, and 
followed by the bishop muffled up, they 
entered the bedchamber where it had 
been first deposited. “ Let us look at 
her again before we leave her,” said the 
secretary affecting to apply his eye toa 
chink in the coffer. [tis my mas- 
ter’s secret!” exclaimed the maniac, 
pushing him back with the strength of 
insanity—* but this gold chaia will pay 
for absolution—-take it, father.” — 
“ Follow me, my son,” said the bishop, 
“and the peace of penitence be with 
thee !” 

At the middle hour of the next night 
Clanharold’s musings were distarbed by 
the entrance of the prelate with a dark 
and severe countenance. He accosted 
him in few words, and announced the 
certainty of bis secret but final trial on 
the following day. This information 
only raised the courage and the hopes 
of the young prisoner, who apprehended 
nothing so much as the obscure and 
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slow progress of the holy tribunal. No edtome:—my roof has never been an 
pomp or circumstance was spared to asylum for infamy in anyshape, and I 
render the judicial court imposing to know no Spanish. woman to whom itis 
the Englishman’s feelings when he en-- due.” He prevaricates!” interrupted 
tered it; but, those feelings may be well: the Conde, forgetting his own danger 
conjectured when he saw the chest which in his zeal to criminate an enemy—* he 
had been employed as Juana’s, coffin. has spoken falsely!—let him remember 
standing in the centre, and her husband Bareges and the accommodating kindness 
at the bar. “Henry Viscount. Clan- of. his sister!’—A mome blush 
harold,” said the inferior judge rising . over Clanharold’s forehead, 
solemnly from. his seat under a, dark followed by astern and deadly paleness. 
canopied recess, “ we cite you here to: — Under English laws,” he said, di- 
bear witness of the truth. Look onthis recting his. eyes towards the judges, 
man and answer us—are ye strangers to “ frenzy and desperation are not allowed 
each other?” ‘ We have never met to convict themselves; nor are the most 
before,” replied Clanbarold, evading a plausible assertions credited without 
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distinct reply to a question which he 
feared might criminate a man unjustly. 


suspected. ‘* By the sanctity of that oath 
which we have imposed on your veracity, 
we require you to communicate all you 
know of this chest.”—* I know not what 
are its contents,” he answered, still 
seeking safety in evasion. The Conde 
fixed his slow eye on Clanharold as these 
words were registered, and drew his lip 
inwards with a ghastly smile. ‘Three 
men were summoned next, and solemnly 
attested the conveyance of this chest, at 
midnight, to the English nobleman’s 
apartinent, and professed their belief, 
that it contained a treasure expected by 
him. His valet followed with a precise 
and accurate detail of the cireumstances 
attending the opening of the lid, the 
groan which escaped his master, and the 
short stupor of agony which appeared to 
seize him, while excited by curiosity and 
suspicion he had watched his movements. 
Last came the miserable stranger, still 
clothed in his fantastic drapery, with the 
blood-stained glove in his hand, and the 
broken chain fastened round his neck. 
“ Master! I have kept your secret!” he 
exclaimed and fainted. “Spare your 
efforts,” said the Conde, coldly folding 
his arms over his breast—* this wretch 
can tell you nothing more than | avow. 
He knows his master’s secret-—he knows 
that an infamous weoman le/ther husband's 
house on the eve of St, Blasius’s festival, 
and returned to it no more.”—** And 
you received her?” added the chief 
judge, addressing the English prisover. 
“My lord,” replied Clanharold—* I 
have already disclaimed the guilt imput- 


proofs. All the witnesseserr. If they 
can certify the fact of an assassination, 
let them make known the manner, and 
name the victim.” —“* Beware!” said the 
hishop, “ the chief witness has confessed 
all. Doyou venture to look upon this 
chain?” Clanharold instantly recog- 
nised a fragment of the woven gold so 
fatally employed round Juana’s neck. 
— You cannot deny that you have 
seen the instrument of an unhappy lady's 
death; this glove is the counterpart of 
one worn by her corpse, and the place of 
its interment i8 all we have to ask. You 
stand here, not asa culprit, but as an 
evidence against him; unless a contu- 
macious silence renders you an accom- 
lice. Where is the body of Juana ?” 
Clanharold remained silent till this 
question had been thrice repeated. ‘Te 
its last solemnn proposition he replied, 
“if the Conde is accused of murder, I 
have no evidence to give, but I fully 
and firmly believe him innocent. I[ 
have seen no instrument of death, no 
place of secret interment, and to your 
last question I answer—-my ignorance 
is absolute.” ~The secretary of the tri- 
buval recorded this declaration, while 
the only lamp which lighted the spa- 
cious hall. of justice was gradually 
lowered over the coffin of Juana, Ter 
husband shuddered and turned away 
his face, while the bishop, executing 
the most awful office of his temporal 
administration, advanced’ to pronounce 
his sentence. “ Manuel de! ‘Tormes, 
aeeused and convicted by the assistants 
of your guilt; and you, Henry Lord 
Clanharold, subjected to the penalty of 
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death by an obstinate concealment of 
murder, approach and lay your hands 
upon this. bier.”—They obeyed with 
contrasted, but strongly evident ‘feelings. 
The Conde’s livid lips shook as he 
attempted to speak; and raising his 
shrunk eye, he saw another witness 
standing before him. ‘She wore the 
white habit of a nun, and extended her 
hands towards both the prisoners. 
“ Judges! the Conde is innocent, and 
the Englishman has spoken truth. Juana 
was not wholly dead when the coffer 
was unclosed, and Clanharold’s care 
revived her; but she could not enjoy 
even life where her honour was suspected. 
She escaped from her preserver to the 
convent of St. Blasius, where she found 
refuge without his kuowledge or aid. 
She returns to the world only for a 
moment, to acquit a husband whose 
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rashness was not without’ provocation, ° 
and agenerous stranger whose secresy 
hazards his life to redeem her honour.” 
— Thus speaking, she raised her veil ; 
and when the assembly had gazed for 
an instant on the beauty of the unfortu- 
nate Juana, dropped it again for ever. 
But the Conde, fully convicted of a 
barbarous intent, was sentenced to a 
long imprisonment, which his self- 
devouring spirit rendered more bitter 
than death. His servant, the chief 
agent in the attempted assassination, 
died in the receptacle for lunatics, where 
the ambassadress had discovered ‘him ; 
and her brother quitted Spain in almost 
incurable dejection, execrating that 
fierce jealousy which, by urging inno- 
cence itself into dark and crooked paths, 
deprives it of its dignity and its security. 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


From the Literary Gazette. 


LETTER 111.” 


WRITE to you in the greatest des- 
pair. It is certain that I have no 
qualifications whatever as « governess. 
This morning’ I waited on a lady who 
had advertised for one. I found her 
reading on a sofa. ‘* So,” said she, 
“you have calied in consequence of my 
advertisement.” ‘| have, Madam.” 
‘* You are aware that there is no task so 
jinportant as the education of young wo- 
men.” “Certainly, Madam.” *“ It de- 
termines the tenor of their future lives.” 
“ It does, Madam.” ‘“* It enlarges their 
understandings and improves their mo- 
rals.” ‘“ Most true, Madam.” ‘“ Can 
you dress hair 2?” “ No, indeed, Madam.” 
“Can you make shoes?” ‘ Thank 
Heaven, Madam, I am not quite so redu- 
ced in the world as to turn cobler, nor 
am I quite so mean as to permit an in- 
sult.” “Shew the lady down,” said 
she ; and thus ended our pithy interview. 
I returned home, and told my hostess 
all. ‘* The lady did not intend any in- 
sult,” said she, “for shoemaking now 
forms a most important branch of female 
education. You are nobody if you can- 
not hcel-tap ; and toshew any degree of 
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* See Vol. 1. p. 470. 


information, you must be an amateur in 
kid-leather, A lady can purchase a pair 
of shoes ata few shillings, but it costs 
her some guineas and several weeks to 
inake them ; at the end of which time, 
they shall be found, like hatched eggs, 
quite fit for bursting. 


“ As for me,” she continued, “ T am 
only a poor hosier’s wife, so 1 promise 
you, my daughters sha’n’t take any fine 
shoe-making airs upon themselves. No, 
they must earn their own bread, poor 
things ; and, I protest, ’tis as much as I 
can do to get them merely taught waltz- 
ing and Italian.” “ Italian !” cried T, 
‘then you mean they should earn their 
bread by teaching that language.” ‘ Not 
at all,” she replied, “ but by marrying 
themselves off, poor things. No girl 
now, above a green grocer, can get de- 
cently settled in life without the lan- 
guages. There is the fishmonger’s 
daughter, next door—she reads Italian 
over the turbots ; and } warrant, in spite 
of her check apron, looks to a barouche 
and four.” 

Thus she run-on; and in fine, fully 
convinced me, that I am an unfit gover- 
ness for any condition of life. ‘The 
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young lady, who stands behind thecounter 
differs from her who:stands before it,only 
in being taught by cheaper masters ; for 
her accomplishments are precisely the 
same. Now, as well as I can collect, a 
fashionable girl is educated much in this 
manner. Before her fingers are long 
enough to reach an octave, she performs 
concertantes at the piano; and 1s taught 
to write sentimental essays before she 
has got out of her spider-legs and pot- 
hooks. She may not, , know 
much of the bible, but then she has half 
Ariosto by heart. The next great con- 
sideration is waltzing—a dreadful amuse- 
ment,my friend, which you may see fully 
set forth in an indecent publication call- 
ed “ The Treasures of Terpsichore.” 

Then a great portion of her time is 
occupied in reading certain books about 
love. I have di into one of them, 
and found it contained only an account 
of a remarkably sickly orphan, who used 
to cry and faint, chapter about, had ner- 
vous starts, two consumptions, and, from 
her manner of walking, I shrewdly sus- 
pect was ricketty. However, a young 
gentleman, no way disgusted by these 
infirmities, proposes, charitably enough, 
to marry her, and take all her apotheca- 
ries’ bills apon himself. But just then 
there comes a great mischief-maker, avho 
whips her off to a castle, fit for any thing 
but to livein, Here she grows quite 
hypochondriac, and fancies she sees fig- 
ures flitting in the dusky perspective. 
But all on a sudden her real character 
breaks out, She plans and accomplishes 
a desperate escape. She shows the in- 
trepidity of a buffalo and the constitution 
ofa horse. She rummages out her lov- 
er. Her heart and her moutb are his 
without a struggle. The one no longer 
heaves with grief, the other no longer 
smells of hartshorn. So all obstacles are 
removed, and nothing ean equal her feli- 
city, but her bridal dress, 

Books such as these, and a whole host 
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of modern 7, form the young lddy’s 
understanding ; and as for her conversa+ 
tion, she has happily acquired the art of 


talking without knowing her own mean 
ing. Her education is then complete ; 
she enters the world with more diamonds 
than ideas, puts her face into circulation, 
talks good French and bad English,pays 
morning visits by moonlight, and goes to 
ar when half the nation are going to 

But all these frivolities have a most 
awful object in view. The whole is in+ 
tended to conclude with an eligible mar- 
riage ; and for this great purpose, are 
routes, and balls, and operas, instituted: 
These seem a sort of public markets, 
where faces are up for sale, and 
where dealers in matrimony go to make 
purchases, The are therefore 
very properly exposed as much as possi~ 

nor can any customer complain that 
he has bought a blind bargain. Here 
Lombard Street and St. James’s meet to 
transact compacts of conveniency. The 
old jewels want new setting, so an im- 
poverished title and a plebeian plam en- 
ter into a treaty ; a balance is struck be+ 
tween reut-rolls and family trees, and in 
due time, the coronet unites its fate with 
the sngar hogshead. 

These shops, then, as you may guess, 
drive a pretty lucrative trade, and exhibit 
a great choice of commodities, For, it 
one girl sets up with a capital of features, 
there is another who carries on commerce 
at the piano ; while a third, who hap- 
pens to be only pleasant and ugly, puts 
herself in the department of saying good 
things. Meanwhile, the lords of crea- 
tion, who had probably spent the morn- 
ing at Tattersall’s strut up and down the 
room, examine paces and points, and at 
length select their purchase ; which, tho’ 
not warranted, is sure to be described in 
all the prints, as a young lady “ eminent- 
ly calculated to render the marriage state 
truly happy.” Adieu. 
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LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND, CONTINUED. 


From the Monthly Magazine. _ 


Martigny ; Sept. 18, 1817. 
The Col de Balme. 


My dear Madam, 


Q* resuming the ascent to the Col, 
Z 


or lowest part of the ferrule of the 
ATHENEUM. Vol. 2. 





mountain of Balme (/a fréte, as Saus- 
sure callsit,) we were informed by the 
guides that we had between four and five 
miles to aseend before we should arrive 
at the spot which we were about to visit. 
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We soon gquitted Triant valley, and 
began to ascend, by a serpentine foot- 
way, through a forest of firs, hanging on 
a declivity more precipitous than any 
which we had yet ascended. This pas- 
sage to the Col de Balme is, during the 
mouths when snow lies on the ground, 
dangerous in the extreme; so much so, 
that persons travelling from Martigny to 
Chamouni almost invariably take the 
circuitous, but safe, route of the Tétenoir. 
You may form some conception of the 
steepness of this mountain when I inform 
you, that the pathway winds upon itself 
between thirty and forty times. On our 
right lay a deep and slanting ravine 
which separates the mountains between 
which we were ascending; through this 
dashes a torrent that flows from the snow 
and ice which lie on the sides and sum- 
mits of the mountains, and unites itself to 
the Eau-noir of Triant valley. The 
hardy “rose of the Alps” lay partially 
around us, and with its beautiful blos- 
soms of dark red, offered a delightful 
contrast to the ragged and cheerless 
scenery which now began to present 
itself on every side. 

As we continued to ascend, we saw 
before us beds of snow and ice, lying in 
the furrows of the mountain side; these 
we crossed, and soon afterwards arrived 
at the chalets, which are sheds erected 
for the temporary shelter of herdsmen 
—they were deserted. Nature all 
around us wore a solitary, silent, and 
desolate appearance; neither animals, 
nor birds, nor trees, nor alpine shrubs 
of stunted growth, were to be seen; 
gusts of wind only broke the stiliness. 
Here I paused to contemplate with feel- 
ings of dread and commiseration the 
fate of the good and enlightened Escher, 
of Zurich, who fell from a rugged ele- 
vation near the summit of the mountain 
on which I was looking. ‘This spot 
overhangs the deep ravine of which I 
have spoken, and looks down upon the 
valley of T'riant. 

Bourrit, the intimate friend of Escher, 
has described this melancholy event in 
a manner so interesting, that I cannot 
forbear to attempt a translation of it. 
Bourrit, who had not leisure to accom- 
pany Escher aod his companions to the 
Col de Balme, walked with them from 
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Bex, of which place he was, at that 
time, a resident, to St. Maurice. “It 
was not without feelings of regret,” (he 
says,) “that I here bade them farewell, 
From Martigny they ascended to Triant, 
and alterwards on mules to the Col de 
Balme. Here they encamped them- 
selves, and gazed with admiration on 
the scenes around this interesting spot. 
From this place they beheld the famous 
Mont Blanc, and the beautiful valiey 
which lies at its base. For one of them 
it was the promised land, an entrance 
to which had been forbidden by Des- 
tiny. Escher quitted his friends to 
range among the regions around him, 
and scaled that rock, the account of 
which had deeply interested him: it 
was on this spot, among the broken 
ground which lies on that summit of its 
cone, that his foot slipped—that the 
earth and stones sunk under him—that 


in struggling to defend his life he tore. 


his hands—that his arms were broken— 
his desperate exertions proved unavail- 
ing: from this piace he fell. Escher is 
no more! he who was the hope of his 
friends, his family, his country, is dead! 
—the letter of his friend and companion, 
Alberg, is before me: each line, each 
word of it, is blotted with his tears. 
ie, Sak 5! stinging pacer * 

Three weeks after the occurrence of 
this dreadful event, the elder brother of 
M., Escher went from Zurich to Geneva, 
and ascended tothe Col de Balme from 
the valley of Chamouni: he visited 
the scene of his brother’s death—of one 
so beloved, that he had yielded to him 
his privileges of birth and seniority. 
From the Col de bBalme he came to 
visit me. I conducted him to the tomb 
of his brother, and witnessed the tears 
of anguish which fell on his grave.” 

The interest which must always ac- 
company the knowledge of this event, 
was to me heightened in a peculiar de- 
gree, for [was looking upon /’ Aiguille 
d’ Alier, the place trom which M. Escher 
fell, as the guide was narrating the 
event. He directed my eyes to a shelving 
of rock, perbaps five hundred feet be- 
neath this spot: to this the body fell 
before its progress was arrested, and 
here it remained during the night. On 
the following day, by the courage and 
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skill of Cachat le Géant, (as he was 
commonly called,) Jean and Joseph 
Créton, and others, whose lives were 
greatly endangered by their enterprize, 
the body was removed, but not until it 
had been rolled from the place on which 
it was lying, to a level, some hundred 
feet below it; and from this place the 
hardy mountaineers bore it. ‘The re- 
mains of M. Escher lie in the church- 
yard of Bex. ; 

It is with some reluctance that I re- 
tura to conduct you to the Col de 
Balme, and to describe the wonders 
which are beheld from it, for [ not only 
feel that want of confidence which al- 
ways accompanies success, but I ap- 
prehend that the continuation of my 
letter will be very deficient of interest 
after your perusal of the melancholy 
event which [ have just related; if you 
are of the same opinion, close it, and 
do not again open it until to-morrow ; 
in the interim, domestic avocations 
and sleep may, perhaps, dissipate that 
frame of mind which is not congenial 
with the minor interest which accom- 
panies the description of Alpine scenery. 

We were ascending the central chain 
of the mountains of Europe: we arrived 
at the Col of the moéuntain of Balme, 
and here the most gigantic features of 
Nature burst upon our sight! In front 
lowered the Monarch of Mountains, 
wrapped in a mantle of snow, whose 
ample folds covered a considerable _por- 
tion of his majestic form. ‘The moun- 
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which is seen from Martigny to Sion, 
and beyond it. From this commanding 
spot the eye ranges over a succession of 
Alps, with snow-encrusted summits, to 
a distance of ninety or a hundred miles. 
My attempt to describe the Alps 1s 
infinitely surpassed by a magnificent 
view of the scenery of Savoy and Swit- 
zerland, sketched by the graphical pen 
of Bourrit; it is with this that he appro- 
priately commences his “ Itinérawre de 
Chamouni, de Valais,” &c.: he says that 
the most extensive and sublime view of 
the Alps which he ever beheld was from 
the summit of la dent de Vaulion, a 
mountain of the Jura chain, situated 
near the lake of Joux. Such is its com- 
manding situation, and the magnitude 


of the objects, that the eye embraces a 


track of country 400 miles in extent; 
commencing at the mountains of Dau- 
phiné, and terminating at those of the 
Grisons. Ofthis vast expanse there are 
three remarkable points of distance— 
Mont Blanc is seen to the right, Mont 
Rose in the centre, and St. Gothard 
bounds the left extremity of this mag- 
nificent chain. Saussure and Bourrit 
inform us that, from the sammit of 
Mont Blanc, they could glance from 
the plains of France to those of Piedmont 
In an instant, 

The most enlightened naturalist that 
any age or country, has uced, the 
great Humboldt—who visited, during five 
years, the most stupendous scenery of 
the Andes—passed, in lat. 1.335. the 


tains which constitute a portion of limit of perpetual congelation, which is 


the chain connected immediately with 
Mont Blane, are viewed in profile from 
this place. Mount Breven, and the 
Needles, as they are called, which bound 
the opposite side of the valley, are seen 
In profile also. At the base of these 
aud at a fearful distance beneath us 
lay the valley of Chamouni. To the 
right are le Buet, and, the chain of 
mountains which overlook Valorsine, as 
far as la Dent du Midi, of which I have 
already spoken. Behind us, and to our 
lett, are seen Mounts St. Gothard, 
Fourche, Grimsel, Femmi, and Diable- 
rets. The Col de Balme appears to be 
the stupendous barrier of two vallies— 
that of Chamouni, in Savoy, and that 


15,700 feet above the sea, aud, conse- 
quently, the boundary of vegetation ; 
for lichens, which he found at a height 
of 18,203 feet, cannot be considered 
even a remote link of vegetation, since 
they have neither roots, stems,nor leaves : 
these also he passed, and reached an 
elevation of 19,400 feet on Chimbo- 
razo ; nor did he terminate his enter- 
prising end unequalled efforts until he 
trod the verge of that region which is 
hallowed and unapproachable. Amid 
these trackless regions of intense silence 
—unvisited but by the ethereal and un- 
earthly airs of heaven, or the noiseless 
dritiing of snow-flakes—the condor, the 
giant of the birds of prey—a being so 


portion of the valley of the Pennine Alps organised, as to enjoy an isolation and 
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singleness of existence, which we can- 
not contemplate without feelings of awe 
and admiration—is beheld towering until 
vision can no longer embrace it. Over 
these regions it appears to possess an 
uncontrolled and god-like dominion: it 
soars so infinitely beyond the chain of 
animal and vegetable life, as to generate 
a doubt whether our hemispheres have 
given it existence. 

The mind labours to form a definite 
idea of these objects of oppressive sub- 
limity : if it fails in doing so, how can it 
hope to frame to itself that giant of 
mountains, Dhawalagiri, the loftiest of 
the Asiatic Alps, which towers to a 
height of nearly 27,000 feet, almost 
twice the elevation of Mont Blanc ? 
From the summit of Chandraghiri, a 
mountain in the valley of Nepaul, the 
landscape possesses unequalled gran- 
deur. Colonel Kirkpatrick informs us, 
that the scenery rises gradually to an 
amphitheatre, and successively exhibits 
the cities and numberless temples of the 
valley below, the stupendous mountain 
Sheoopoori, the still super-towering Jib- 
jibia, clothed to its snow-capped peak 
with pendulous forests: and finally, the 
gigantic Himmaleh, forming the ma- 
jestic back ground of this wonderful and 
sublime picture. 

On the icy summits around me, the 
stillness of midnight and the blaze of 
noon were united. Nature, on these ex- 
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alted regions lies in a trance; her fea- 
tures are fixed and unchangeable: the 
deadening, massive, and unrelaxing em- 
brace of ice is entwined around hér for 
ever. 

The beneficial effects of mountain 
atmosphere have been often contem- 
plated, not so much by the disciples of 
‘Esculapius and Galen, as by those 
philanthropists who are skilled in phy- 
sical knowledge. You may remember 
the amusing speculation of Rosseau on 
this subject. Certain it is, that the 
senses On mountain-summits are pecu- 
liarly susceptible. From experience, I 
can assure you, that our gratification 
was intense. As we rambled on the 
Col, the wild thyme which we struck 
with our feet threw up a delicious fra- 
grance, which seemed to pierce our 
nerves with unwonted keenness, 

I was enchanted by the wild flowers 
which lay around me: mine was “love 
at first sight ;” I felt an instantaneous, a 
magnetic affection for them :—how little 
was I disposed to envy that gradual at- 
tachment which is founded upon a long, 
a studious, and perfect knowledge of 
their exquisite organization. How 
blindly did I love them! I plucked them 
from their beds—I dropped them into 
my hat, and bore them away—not with 
the pride of a botanist, but with the joy- 
ous exultation of a school-boy. They 
shall be my companions to England. 








MUSIC. 
HISTORY OF MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


SIR, 


-~ Mozart’s Requiem has met with 
universal applause in one of the late 
Oratorios, a few historical particulars 
respecting this masterpiece of music may 
be of sufficient interest to find a place in 
your Literary Gazette. 

I remain, &c. A. 


The history of Mozart’s last master- 
piece, his unequalled Requiem, is as 
mysterious as remarkable. A short time 
before the Emperor Leopold’s corona- 
tion at Prague, as King of Bohemia, 
Mozart one evening received an anony- 
mous letter by an unknown messenger, 
which, besides many flattering expres- 


sions, contained the question, whether he 
would engage in composing a mass for 
the dead, for what remuneration, and in 
what time ? Mozart, who never ‘used to 
engage in any thing without the consent 
of his wife, communicated immediately 
the letter to her, and manifesting his wish 
to try his genius for once in this kind of 
composition, they easily agreed, that he 
should undertake the composition of the 
Requiem. He therefore answered by 
the unknown messenger, that he was 
willing to compose a Requiem, fixing @ 
remuneration, but not the time, in which 
he would engage to finish it. A few days 
after, the same messenger returned, de- 
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livered the agreed-for remuneration, with 
the remark, that having been so very 
moderate in his demand, be might be 
assured, that as soon as_ he had finished 
it, he should receive a farther remunera- 
tion of double that sum: as to the time, 
it was entirely left to his own pleasure. 
In the mean time, Mozart received the 
honourable and lucrative commission to 
compose an QOpera Seria for the Em- 
peror’s coronation at Prague, which, as 
Mozart had a great predilection for the 
Bohemians, he eagerly accepted. Just 
as he was in the act of stepping into his 
post-chaise with his wife, in order to go 
to Prague, the unknown messenger pre- 
sented himself, and tapping him cour- 
teously on the shoulder,asked himn—how 
it would be with the Requiem under the 
present circumstances ? Mozart explained 
to him the urgency of this present jour- 
ney, assuring him at the saine time, that 
after his return the Requiem should be 
his first occupation, With this answer 
the messenger went away quite satisfied. 
It was at Prague that Mozart first began 
to feel the disease, which in little more 
than a year afterwards deprived the 
world of the greatest composer who ever 
existed: his colour was very pale; but 
his spirits were as lively and entertaining 
as ever. On his return to Vienna, he 
began immediately his Requiem, and 
worked with great interest and attention: 
but the state of his health continuing to 
decline, he was seized with a great de- 
jection of spirits, and even began to 
think that his death was not very distant. 
One day as he was taking an airing with 
his wife in the Prater, he was overpow- 
ered by his melancholy presentiments : 
—T feel,” said he, “that I must die ; 
and have only a short time left to live; 
I am sure they have given poison to me : 
{am almost convinced of it!” This was 
indeed a suspicion, which Mozart enter- 
tained even till bis death. It is true, that 
he had many and some very dangerous 
enemies, chiefly amongst the Italiau 
composers and artists, who before his 
time had been the only admiration of the 
public, and who now were scarcely 
observed by the side of this luminous 
prodigy in music, ‘The envy and hate 
of these miscreants went so far, that 
when his incomparable Opera le Nozze 
di Figaro was first represented at the 
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Italian Opera-House at Vienna, the prin- 
cipal performers endeavoured, by pur- 
posely singing false notes, to spoil the 
effect of the finest airs, and consequently 
of the whole Opera, Mozart, in despair 
at seeing his productions so shamefully 
disfigured, burst into the box of the 
Emperor, who was present himself, and 
complained of the vile trick played to 
him; upon which his Majesty sent a 
serious message to the singers, reminding 
them of their duty, and threatening them 
with his disgrace; and it was only by 
that means that was saved the reputa- 
tion of this fine Opera, which ever sinee 
has proved a favorite with the musical 
world. 

But to return to our Requiem; Mo- 
zart continued with his usual love of his 
profession, to work on the composition 
of it, often repeating: * I fear, 1 fear I 
am writing my own Requiem ;” and bis 
affectionate wife, seeing his melancholy 
state of mind returning, thought it ne- 
cessary to apply for medical advice, aud 
actually took from him the composiuon 
of the Requiem, which she looked at as 
the cause of his depression, She had, 
indeed, soon the satisfaction to see hii 
recovering: but alas! the joy was of 
short duration, and soon he relapsed into 
his old disease, which in a lew weeks 
proved his death. Mozart was resigned 
to his fate, but could not help sometimes 
lamenting, that being just on the poiut to 
enjoy tranquilly his \ife and his art, he 
was obliged to leave both. On the very 
day of his death, he asked for his Re- 
quiem, remarked that his prediction had 
been true, and wished to hear some parts 
performed at his bed-side: this wish was 
complied with; be had the satisfaction 
of admiring and finding relief and con- 
solation in his own production ; and he 
ceased to breathe.a few hours after. 

Not quite an hour after his death, and 
even belore the news of it was supposed 
to be known beyond the doors of the 
house, the unknown messenger was au- 
nounced, demanding the MS, of the 
Requiem, imperfect as it was ; it was of 
course delivered to him; and sever since 
was he heard of, in spite of all inquiries, 
and of the wish oubticly expressed by 
the family of the deceased, io kaow the 
name of this mysterious admirer of Mo- 
zart’s genius. A considerable time elaps- 
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ed; the Requiem was not published, nor 
any where performed ; and the fear 
began to arise, that by the whim of some 
unknown enthusiast, this last master- 
piece of Mozart might be lost to the 
public. Fortunately M.’s widow was 
able to find out the original and much 
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corrected copy in M.’s own hand-writ- 
ing ; and from this it was soon aiterwards 
published. Mozart died in the nighit of 
the 5th Dec. 1791, in the 35th year of 
his age, universally lamented and admir- 
ed as a composer, as a man, and as a 
companion. 





CORNUCOPIA. 


ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


DOM RAPHAEL. 

HEN the French under the com- 

mand of Buonaparte landed in E- 
gypt, Dom Raphael, who is a native of 
Syria, officiated as minister to the christians 
at Cairo. ‘The French employed him as 
their interpreter ; in this quality he ac- 
companied their army in Egypt, and at 
length embarked with it for France, 
where he was in the sequel appointed 
Professor of the Arabic language at Pa- 
ris. ‘This situation he not long since 
resigned : he is now in the pay of Sir 
Sidney Smith, and is probably engaged 
for the service of the Antipiratic Institu- 
tion, over which that officer presides. 
From the manuscripts of Dom Raphael, 
a M. Mayeux has lately extracted that 
part which relates to the Bedouins,* and 
published it in three handsome volumes 
with 24 engravings. ‘The first contains 
the enumeration and description of the 
different Arabic tribes, and the two oth- 
ers are devoted to the religious and do- 
mestic customs of the Bedouins. This 
work is not a mere compilation, though 
it contains many particulars that are al- 
ready known from the narratives of trav- 
ellers : still they are not borrowed from 
the latter, but the whole seems to be the 
result of the personal-observations and 
experience of Dom Raphael. His French 
style has in many places quite the orien- 
tal stamp. He is intimately acquainted 
with the Arabic tribes in Syria and their 
singular customs, Of Seetzen’s travels 
Dom Raphael makes no mention ; most 
probably he never heard of him. By 
combining the observations of these two 
travellers with those of the authors of the 
great French work on Egypt, a tolerably 
complete account of the Arabian tribes 


might be produced. Among the instan- 
* See Vol. 1. p. 291. 





ces of the insatiable rapacity of the Be- 
douins is one related to him by the son 
of one of the principal merchants of Cairo, 
The father determined, though at an ad- 
vanced age, to perform a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and according to the practice of 
the Mahometan merchants to unite with 
ita commercial speculation. He accord- 
ingly loaded a great number of camels 
with his only son, his wives, relations, 
and slaves, ‘The pilgrims in general joia 
the grand caravan, but the train of the 
merchant of Cairo was so numerous as 
to form a caravan of itself, and it there- 
fore travelled alone at some distance from 
the other. Inthe midst of the desert 
their water failed ; for the skins which 
they had taken with them were dried up 
with the heat of the sun. ‘The merchant 
offered the Arabs who served him as 
guides a very large sum of money to pro- 
cure him water ; forthe Arabs are ac- 
quainted with all the springs in the des- 
ert ; but these hard-hearted rovers, fore- 
seeing that the caravan must soon perish 
with thirst and become their prey, refused 
the proffered reward, and witnessed un- 
moved the inexpressible sufferings which 
men and beasts endured from the exces- 
sive heat. The camels dropped under 
their burthens one alter another: the 
merchant himself perished ; his son and 
the women with great difficulty joined 
the caravan of pilgrims, with the loss of 
all their wealth, which, as may easily be 
conceived, was secured and shared by 
the Arabs, The young merchant had 
become one of the poorest of the pilgrims; 
but on his return home he had still one- 
third of his father’s property left him : 
with this he prosecuted his trade, and 
had again acquired considerable wealth 
when the French made themselves mas- 
ters of Cairo. 
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Prom the Literary Gazette. 
WHIMSICAL DUETT. 


A new engraving has recently appear- 
ed in Paris in which the arts of music 
and design have with considerable ef- 
fort been combined together. This 
print represents a Magic Rock and a 
Duett, entitled, The two Lovers, which 
is sung with an accompaniment for the 
Piano. The music is written upon a 
single line which extends the whole 
length of the winding road upon the 
Rock, along which the two Lovers have 
resolved to journey. ‘The words for the 
Lady read from the top to the bottom, 
and those for the Gentleman from the 
bottom to the top. The two singers 
would therefore infallibly meet, were it 
not for a furious Dragon, which is sta- 
tioned in the middle of the Rock, for 
the purpose of preventing their union. 
Having nothing better to do the Lovers 
coutinue their journey, the one towards 
the summit, the other towards the foot of 
the Rock, from whence they recommence 
the game, which might be prolonged for 
a considerable time, if a thunder-bolt did 
not settle the business by destroying the 
Dragon. ‘ Then the Lovers having 
met embrace each other with transport.” 
The Duett, it must be acknowledged 
does not end badly. 

As the music is written on a single 
line, it is necessary that the air should 
be arranged so that the beginning may 
serve for the end, and the end for the 
beginning. It may therefore be said to 
have neither beginning nor end, or what 
is much the same neither head nor tail. 
For the arrangement of this air a degree 
of labour must have been requisite, the 
very thought of which fatigues the imag- 
ination, The composer may be con- 
gratulated on having overcome so many 
difficulties ; he has displayed in this ro- 
mance as much patience aud mechanical 
genius, as are usually employed in the 
construction of a Mill. 


MATCH-MAKING, 


The system of Match-making in Eng- 
land has generally been considered rather 
as a private affair than a public occupa- 
tion. In Finland, however, it is actual- 
ly a profession, practised by one or two 
old women in every village. But it is 
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perhaps a more curious fact, that the 


solemnization of the marriage ceremony 
only takes place on one day in the year. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LIBERALITY. 


The Narrative of a Journey in Bra- 
zu, by Mr. Henry Koster, contains many 
curious observations on the civil and po- 
litical state of that country. The gov- 
ernment preserves the character which it 
formerly maintained at Lisbon. The 
Minister, Mr. d’Aranjo, entertains ex- 
tensive plans of civilization, and is more- 
over a friend to religious and political 
tolerance. ‘The most characteristic fea- 
ture in the internal administration of 
Brazil, is the equality which prevails be- 
tween the Whites and the Mulattos. 
The laws and regulations concerning 
people of colour, are not only extremely 
mild, compared with those which exist 
in the other colonies ; but custom, pub- 
lic spirit, and the connivance of the gov- 
ernment, enforce the striciest execution 
of these legislative arrangements. All 
people of colour, in easy circumstances, 
obtain without difficulty White diplomas, 
by which they are qualitied to hold eccle- 
siastical and civil dignities. Mr. Koster 
saw avery dark mulatto, who was a 
Captain in Chief, that is to say, an officer 
of superior administration. He asked a 
Portugueze gentleman, how it happened 
that a muiatto was permitted to fill so 
high a situation. ‘ Mr. ,” replied 
the latter, ** was once a man of colour, but 
he ts not so now ; he has been bleached 
by adiploma. How came you to ima- 
gine that a mulatto could bea Captain in 
Chief? T can assure you he is as 
white as either you or I.” This system 
of equality between the two chief tribes 
of the inhabitants of Brazil, will no doubt 


tend to create a new nation of mixed 
blood. 


ZADIG SAID TO BE A PLAGIARISM, 





Extract from Jorgenson’s Travels in 
France and German y, lately published, 
The following anecdote of that extra- 

ordinary man, which came to my know- 

ledge during my stay in Germany, is so 
little known in this country, that [ send 
it for insertion in the Literary Gazette, 

I was one day conversing with a German 

gentleman, who is deeply skilled in ei) 
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branches of literature, and had studied 
the French and English authors with 
great atteation. Voltaire aceidentally 
became the subject of conversation: I 
mentioned, that the great Frenchman 
had displayed a wonderful versatility of 
genius ; but nothing struck me so much 
as the variations of his style when writing 
on different topics—-I mentioned Zadig 
as an instance ; who would believe the 
author of this small volume to be the 
same man that had written the History 
ef Charles XII. or the Letters on the 
English nation, if we were not weil in- 
formed of the fact? The German, with- 
out intending to detract in the least from 
Voltaire’s reputation, informed me, that 
the original Zadig was actually written 
some centuries back by a Persian philos- 

A copy had found its way into 
the East Indies, whence it was transmit- 
ted to England ; where it lay without 
notice, till it accidentally fell into the 
hands of Voltaire ; who published it as 
the production of his owa fancy. 


DUCHESS D ANGOULEME. 


The grief experienced by the Duchess 
d’Angouleme on the anniversaries of the 
death of her august parents, is universal- 
ly known. She has lamented their un- 
happy fate on the banks of the Danube, 
the Dwina, the Thames and the Seine, 
and is still inconsolable. Nolwit conso- 
lart, quia non sunt—T he following de- 
tails of the distress of Madame de France 
on the 21st of January 1797, cannot fail 
to be read with interest. This august 
Princess was then at Vienna; and the 
following account was published in the 
Austrian Journals. 

On the 20th of January, Madame de 
France (Duchess d’Angouleme) retired 
to her bed-chamber at seven in the eve- 
ning, desired one of her servants to bring 
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her a little pottage, which she eat and lay 
down to rest. She ordered the iservant 
to enter her chamber at precisely three 
quarters past eleven on the same evening, 
She was punctually wbeyed. At mid- 
night she rose, but a red to have had 
no sleep ; her eyes were red and swollen. 
One of her women was then in the apart- 
ment, and she told her that she wished to 
remain alone until twelve o'clock next 
night. ‘ Permit me, then, to bring your 
Royal Higliness some refreshment,” said 
the maid. ‘ My sorrow is sufficient.” 
¢Here the unfortunate Princess was una- 
ble to repress her tears.) —‘ But Mad- 
ame will at least allow me to remain in 
one of these closets ?”—~** With all my 
heart, since you wish to do so ; I feelas 
I ought to do the value of your affee- 
tion.” —* Madame’s bed will want mak- 
ing again.”—“ I do not intend to lie 
down.”—* Alone for four-and-twenty 
hours ?”-—* ] shall be with my virtuous 
father, with a tender mother, with my be- 
loved brother, with an aunt the model of 
every virtue, and with all good F'rench- 
men. Oh! how short the time will ap- 
pear! And ” (Here sobs choked 
her utterance : for a moment she ap- 
peared to be suffocated : a profound sigh 
relieved her: she suddenly became calm, 
and resumed her aceustomed serenity.) 
* Now [ am well again, very well— 
I thank you—retire : it is just twelve 
o'clock.” Next night at the appointed 
hour, the faithful servant of Madame en- 
tered her apartment.—Bring me,” said 
she, “ a little pottage such as I had last 
night.” —“ But, Madame, you must have 
something more after twenty-four hours.” 
—*“ I want nothing else, at present .... 
except a little rest.” Madame deFrance 
had passed these twenty-four hours 19 
meditating,reading, praying and weeping. 














THE DRAMA. 


em 
From the Literary Gazette. 


COVENT-GARDEN, MAY 1817. 
Q* Tuesday last a new historical play, 

called the Conquest of Turunto or 
St. Clara’s Eve, was performed. "The 
first scene opens with a view ofa Moorish 
body of.troops on the shore of ‘T'aran- 


to, under Aben Hamet an African 
Admiral, who has landed, to attack the 
town. He is impelled by the double 
motive of hostility to the Christians and 
to revenge the death of his wife, Azonda, 
a Spanish captive, who had perished, in 
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one of his skirmishes with the governor, 
Aionzo de Corduba, some twenty years 
before. In the second scene, Orania 
the governor's daughter, makes a relig- 
ious Offering at a shrine of the Vir- 
gin; and Valentio, a young ‘Taran- 
tine nobleman, in love with her, over- 
hears her praying for the safety of one, 
whom he supposes to be a favoured rival. 
He makes love to her and is refused. 
She goes out. The Moors enter and 
geize him. At Aben Hamet’s com- 
mand, he bears a summons of surrender, 
to Alonzo de Corduba He meets 
there Rinaldo his suspected rival, a 
young man brought up by the gover- 
nor and supposed to be a destitute 
orphan of poor and unknown parentage. 
Valentio meeting a refusal of Orania’s 
hand from her father, determines to 
betray Taranto to the Moors on the 
desperate hope of obtaining his mistress. 
Being sent back with a defiance to Abca 
Hamet, he proposes to admit the Moors 
into the town, by a postern gate in a 
subterraneous passage : the firing of two 
guns from the platform to be the signal 
and the price of his treason, any object 
which he might choose to select from the 
general plunder. He afterwards, under 
the pretext of affording Rinaldo an 
opportunity of signalizing his valour, 
contrives to make that unsuspecting 
young man open the postern gate, at 
the appointed hour, The Moors 
rush in and after a brave defence 
Rinaldo is taken prisoner, but in admira- 
tion of his valour Aben Hamet himself 
takes off his chains and restores his sword. 
With a preposterous inconsistency, the 
governor, a renowned veteran, instead of 
preparing to resist the attack of a vigilant 
and inveterate enemy, gives a grand 
entertainment in his palace. Just as the 
ladies are commencing a dance, the 
Bioors break in,and amidst the discharges 
of fire arms, Alonzo de Corduba is taken 
prisoner. The conquest of Taranto 
sompleted, Aben Hamet gives Rinaldo 
bis liberty and his signet for safe conduct, 
with leave to take with him anyone 
person whom he liked. These marks of 
favour and the fact that the Moors had 
found admittance by the postera gate, 


fasten a charge of having betrayed his 
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country upon Rinaldo, This produces 
the best scene in the play, between him 
and Valentio: in which the former un- 
suspectingly complains to the latter of 
the horrid stigma unjustly cast upon him, 
of having basely betrayed his country. 
The governor is afterwards saved from 
execution, by the tears and prayers of 
his daughter Orania, and the exertions 
of Rinaldo. Aben Humet discovers that 
his wife Azonda was sister to Alonzo de 
Corduba ; that before her death she had 
been delivered of a son, ard that Rinaldo. 
is his son. The innocence of the latter 
is made to appear. Valentio stabs him- 
selfon his treason being made known, 
and a peace is cemented by the marriage 
of Rinaldo and Orania. A second love 
affair is carried on between Isidore, 
a companion of Rinaldo, and a young 
female a companion of Orania. 


ee 


DRAMATIC SKETCH OF KEMBLE. 


Written in 1796.---After seeing his Orestes, 
Alexander, and Corivtanus. 


a aor Nature for supreme com- 
mand, 
See KEMBLE comes, the Monarch of the stage. 
In Alexander, his majestic form, 

Uniting grace and strength, appears to join 
Apollo and great Hercules in one. 

His aspect is imperial like his port. 

Such as apg suit the sculptur’d front of Jove. 
His ample forehead speaks exalted sense ; 
Upon his brow the fate of empires hangs; 
The lightvings in his eyes are wont to play, 
And leap forth, with t: e thunder of his voice, 
To strike and wither armies; and to make 
Cheap victory attend his flaming sword.--- 

But who can paint himin the Roman Chef, 
He * who like an eagle in a dove-cote, 

** Flutter’ d the Volscians at Corivli.” 

Fate on his helm, all arm’d in shining mail 

I saw him, singly, like a Lion chafd 

By desperate Hunters, in bis fury turn,--- 

His stature seem’d of more than human s.ze 
By rage eolarged.---Upon the Volscian Lord 
He, downward, shot a mortal burn ng glance, 
As wrathful fires are harl’d from Etna’s brow. 
His temples, with bis clenched hands,he struck, 
And echo’d back the appellation ** Boy \” 
While, loud'!y storming o’er tie armed field, 
He strode, indignant, like the mighty Mars.-<~ 
But I do mock him, by this puling speech. 
Thissorry painting would--bist cannot, paintl 
As strong conceptions labor in the breast 
Though language cannot give the — birth. 
He must be seen himself.---Tiis shows bim nots 
But xs 4 faint reflection shows the san; 

Oras a feeble breath a tempest makes ; 

Or as a shallow rill, in some gre@n mead, 
Strid by a traant boy, would represent 

The copious flood of the majestic Nile. 


Ww. ¢. 
Lit. Gas. July 1837. 
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A DRAMATIC ALLUSION; WRITTEN Iw 1814. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


J EXT comes the fiery Champion, whose 
high powers 
Claim ample scope and the full meed of praise; 
Old Drary’s glory and her sword and shield : 
Of him and his Presa followers, a host 
Celebrious, and oft beheld with pride, 
Turning the tide of well-earn’d host home, 
Now speak we briefly ;---fit occasion soon 
To laud their gallant bearing in the field.--- 
Though not the first to hail his sudden light, 
We, or a season, must reluctafit pass 
This nob eve Monarch, whe, with Casar’s 
. . Speed, . 
Came, saw and conquer’d the impassion’d 
; crowd : 
So swiftly shot bis fame from Isle to Isle, 
One fleeting Moon beheld its rapid growth, 
And the first sound of praise but serv’d to swell 
The deep loud plaudits of the Nation’s voice,--- 
Palms, which o’er other toils, successive rise, 
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The tardy growth of long uncertain years, 
Brighten, at once, upon his youthful brows: - 
Green buds and tender blossoms mingling fair 
With full-blown honors,in one brilliant wreath. 
Sv, where amid the Indian Ocean, far , 
Rises the earthly Paradise Ceylonn, + . 
Shedding rich odours, o’er the Eastern wave, 
Within her winding vales and woody dells, 
Sweet hreathing cinnamon and citron groves, 
Or, on the gently undulating slope 
Of her green bills retiected in the stream, 
The smiling Seasons hai! the radiant morn. 
While Winter from the mountain top looks 
down, 

And the brown elephant majestic moves, 
Amidst the distant openings of the wild, 

ring, Summer, Autumn, led by wanton May, 
Beneath the ruddy canopy of eve, 
Together meet: and dance in airy rings, 
Weaving their treasures in one garland wild, 
For Youth and Beauty in the bands mJ wig 


+ For Ceylon. 
Lit. Gaz. July 1817. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


SPEECH OF BUONAPARTE. 


I 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


PLANS Of BUONAPARTE, twhich I HEARD 
HIM DELIVER HIMSELF at the FIRST 
cxass of the institute, at which he 
PRESIDED in aucusT 1800 ; he was 

FIRST consuL, and had recently kE- 

TURNED from MARENGO. 

(Translated from an Original Manu- 
script fo a Member of the Institute, 
who communicated it to the Transla- 
tor. ) 

TRE army of reserve assembled at 

Dijon gave me the advantage of 
passing rapidly, either into Germany or 
into Jialy, as the case might require. 

The season somewhat favoured me— 

the monks of St. Bernard assured me 

that the snow had dissolved this year 
twenty days sooner than usual: they 
received our army, which was a little 
fatigued by the passage of the Alps, ex- 
tremely well; [ had pre-informed them 
of our arrival ;—TI had sent them money, 
and they furnished us with provisions 
and very good wine. ‘I'he monks of 

St. Bernard are an order infinitely re- 

table ; itis one of those institutions 
which governments ought never to des- 
troy—but should protect and encourage 
by.all the means in their power. 

I arrived in Italy: t found myself 
behind the enemy, and master of all his 
‘magazines and ‘equipages ; I had ob- 
tained great advantages, but, once arriy- 


éd at Stradella, I nad a right to consider 
the campaign as finished. If Genoa 
had held out, I remained firm in my en- 
trenched camp at Stradella—the strong- 
est military position in Italy. I had 
five bridges over the Po ; which render- 
ed my communications easy with the 
divisions, Chabran, Lapeyre, Turreau, 
and Moncey: in case of necessity, I 
could either summon them to my aid if 
attacked, or aid them in case they were. 
M. de Melas in short, was forced, in or- 
der to be able to open his communica- 
tions, to come and offer me battle, on a 
ground which I myself had chosen ; ex- 
tremely intersected, covered with wood, 
very favourable to my infantry—the re- 
verse for his cavalry; and where I had 
the disposal of all my troops. 

The capture of Genoa changed the 
face of every thing ; henceforward the 
enemy possessed a sure retreat, and very 
strong positions: he could either retire 
into Genoa, and defend himself there 
—deriving his provisisns from the sea ; 
or line the heights of Bobbio with artil- 
lery, and retire, in spite of my efforts to 
oppose him, into Placentia, regain Man- 
tua and Peschiara, put himself into com- 
munication with Austria and reduce me 
to an ordinary ‘war. All my plan of the 
campaign would have been frastrated : 
a great chance presented itself to me— 












risked it—I set out from Milan, and 
traversed thirty-two leagues in seyen 
hours: I commanded the battle of Mon- 
tebello—we gained it, and this victory 
caused the enemy’s retreat from Genoa ; 
but this same victory weakened my ar- 
my—I was obliged to leave two divi- 
sions on the other side of the Po, to.close 
the entrance of the states of Milan ; they 
were not, to say the truth, distant from 
me above three leagues—but they would 
require three days to effect them in : they 
must have passed by Placentia, or by 
Stradella. I had also against me anoth- 
er disadvantage—the country, from 
Montebello to Alexandria, is nothing 
but an immense plain, most advantageous 
for the Austrian cavalry ; I nevertheless 
resolved to offer a pitched battle, be- 
cause I was in an.extraordinary situation, 
and that I ,risked little to gain much. 
Beaten—I should retire into my en- 
trenched camp of Stradella: I should 
pass the Po by my five bridges, protect - 
ed by my batteries ; without the possi- 
bility of the enemy's army being able to 
hinder it: I should unite my second 
division with the corps of Moncey, Lec- 
chy, and Turreau. I suffered one corps 
of Melas to pass the Po (and he desired 
no better ;) then, superior in numbers, T 
could attack him with all my forces, if I 
beat him. Conqueror—I obtained the 
same results ;_ his army, pent up between 
us and the river, would have been forced 
to have laid down their arms, or to have 
surrendered all their forts. Had I been 
beaten, which I believe impossible, I 
brought myself to a. regular war; and 
{had Switzerland for my support. 

Determined to give .battle, I ordered 
an account of the effective strength of 
my army to be rendered to me: I had 
in all 26,000 men; M. de Melas had 
40,000-—18,000 of which were cavalry. . 
At two o'clock in the morning they 
came to inform.me that the enemy had 
fallen on our advanced guard, and that 
Our troops gave way ::the French. like 
not to be attacked, Our troops fell 
back conan in disorder ; some _ be- 
took themselves.to flight: the enemy. 
took some prisoners—we had retreated | 
4 league and a half. |The generals of the 
advanced guard, Lasnes, Murat, and 
Berthier, sent me courier after courier ; 
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they told me that their troops were ia 
chi. tipi. thoy could not stop them— 
they asked for support, and requested 
me to march with my reserve, I replied 
to ajl, “ Hold out as long as possible— 
if you cannot, fall back.” I perceived 
that the enemy had not yet employed 
his reserve, and, in these kind of affairs, 
the great object is to make the enemy 
employ all his forces, in managing your 
own; and to make him attack at right 
and at left, as long as you cannot be de- 
ceived, the difficulty being to make him 
employ his reserve. He had 34,000 
men against at most 20,000, who were 
in flight—he had but to pursue his ad- 
vantage : I repaired to the first line in 
an elegant uniform—I attack them my- 
self with a demi-brigade—I break their 
order of battle—lI pierce their line, M. 
de Melas, who saw me at the head of 
the army, and his lines broken, imagin- 
ed that I had arrived with the reserve to 
reinforce the combat—he advanced on 
this point with his own, 6,000 Hungari- 
an grenadiers, the flower of his infantry ; 
this corps filled up the vacancy, and at- 
tacked us in our turn. Seeing this, I 
gave way; and, in a retreat of half a 
league, exposed to their cannon, I rallied 
all the army, and re-formed it in order of 
battle : arrived near my reserve—which 
was composed of 6,000 men, had fif- 
teen pieces of artillery, and Dessaix for 
sneral, and which was my sheet-anchor 


—I opened, by an extremely rapid move- 


ment, the whole army. I formed the 
two wings of Dessaix, and I shewed 
them 6,000 fresh troops. A tremen- 
dous discharge of artillery, and a despe- 
rate charge at the point of the bayonet, 
broke the line, and cut his two wings : 
I then ordered Kellermann to attaek 


them with 800 horse, and, as cavalry 


march quicker than infantry, they cut 


_off from the rest of their army 6,000 


Hungarian grenadiers, in sight of the 
Austrian cavalry ; but this was half a 
league off, they required a quarter of an 
hour to arrive—and I have always ob- 
served that it is these quarters of an 
hour which decide the fute of battles. 
Kellermann’s troops throw him towards 
our infantry—they are all made prison- 
ers in a moment. ‘The Austrian caval- 
ry then arrived ; but our infantry is in 
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line—its cannon in the front—a line dis- Afterwards, turning to some members 
charge, and a barrier of bayonets, prevent of the Institate—You see, two! armies 
their attack; they retire somewhat in are two bodies which encounter each 
disorder : 1 press them with three regi- other ; there is a moment of panic which 
ments which had just joined me ; they must be seized. A!! this is nothing but 
deploy ; and, in seeking to pass the mechanism and moral principle; see 
bridge cf Borunda, which is very narrow, what it is to be a member of the Insti- 
a great many were drowned in the river. tute: in fact, all this is nothing but habi- 
They were pursued till night. tude—when we have seen many affairs 
I learnt after the battle, from several we distinguish the moment to a nicety ; 
general officers, (prisoners,) that, in the it is as common as a sum in arithme- 
midst of their success, they were not tict 
without inquietude ; they had a secret The first time I penetrated into Italy, 
presentiment of their defeat. During I found there a good government—a 
the fight they questioned our prisoners, little despotic it is true, but mildiy admi- 
asking them, Where is General Buona- nistered. ‘I'his time it was widely dif- 
parte?” “ He isin the rear,” they re- ferent—a re-action had commenced with 
plied ;—— and those who had already fury ; they bad imprisoned, condemned, 
fought against me in Italy, who knew my and fined, all those who had taken an 
custom to reserve myself for the end, part in the government. I had placed 
exclaimed, “ Our day’s work is not yt in different charges of the Cisalpine re- 
done.” public the partizans of Austria—because 
They confessed also that when I it is my system to neutralize the great 
shewed myself at the first line, they masses in order that the country where 
were completely deceived, and that they I carry the war may not be an inclosed 
believed all my reserve were engaged, list, but a theatre. Well!—All these 
In battles there is always a moment, people had been regarded with an evil 
when all the brave men have done their eye, and confounded in the hatred which 
best, when they seek nothing better than they bore to the revolutionists. 
to run away; but these are misgivings Moreover, the English, Russians, and 
of the heart, they want a pretext—the Turks, had, in Italy, by despising the 
talent is to give them one. religion of the country, in the degree that 
At Arcole I gained the battle with they scrupulously observed their own, 
twenty-five horsemen. I perceived the entirely indisposed the inhabitants, for 
critical moment of lassitude in each ar- whom the extent of religion is much 
my ; I saw that the Austrians, in spite more than with us in France. Still more, 
of their being old soldiers, would have the Austrian notes were sixty per cent. 
been well- content to find themselves in beneath par, which they forced the Ital- 
their camp; and that my Frenchmen, ians to take as ready money, completed 
all brave as they were, had wished to be tlie alienation of their good will. ‘They 
in their tents: all my forces had been were enchanted to perceive that we paid 
engaged—more than once I had been for every thing in hard cash—* Here are 
forced to re-establish the battle. There the French Louis again ;” Ecci i Luigt 
remained to me but five-and-twenty di Francia tornati! It would seem that 
guides ; I sent them on the flanks of the kings are at this momentat their seventeen 
enemy with three trumpets, sounding a hundred and ninety-three ; they issue 
charge very loud. ‘ Here is the French their assignats, make their requisitions, 
cavalry,” isthe cry; and they are in and they fatten their priests. 
flight. Itis true that one must seize the ‘It was a Turkish corps which guarded 
moment—a moment sooner or later it our Lady of Loretto, and who were can- 
had been useless: had I sent 12,000 toned in the church; I had not thus 
horse, the infantry would have executed much difficulty in ranging the Italians 
a quarter of a conversion ; covered by on my side: I said to them, “ The Aus 
its pieces, it would have made a good trians pretend to be the defenders of yout 
discharge, and the cavalry would not religion, and they bring you a set of 
even have attacked. Protestant English, who burn the pope 
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once a year in St. Peter’s-square;+ a they take any oath you wish,t and such 
number of Russians, who have been was all J wanted. 

heretic and schismatic since the fifth cen- — In Italy I employed some priests : in 
tury ; and, to crown all, a parcel of Egypt it was my care to fill the admin- 


Mahometan Turks, a race of infidels, 
Whilst I—I am a Catholic ; I have 
fought against the Turks—I{ am almost 
a crusader, 

I established several priests in the gov- 
ernment of the Cisalpine republic ; the 
Italian priests are tolerant, but they form 
not a separate and powerful body, like 
the clergy in France; besides, accus- 
tomed to be conquered twice an age, 
they lift up the hand as often as desired : 


+ It is singular that the idea is prevalent in 
France, that the pope is regularly and official- 
ty burnt tn effigy in London oncea-year. The 
translator has frequently been asked the ques- 
tion, why it wasso? His assertion that it was 
not so, was always received with doubt. 


4 


istration with them ; we knew not the’ 
language, but we had want of interme~ 
diators between us and the people; their 
character and their wealth gave them a 
certain influence ; besides, they are great 
cowards, know not the use of arms, nor 
how to mount a horse. 

[They spoke to him of Dessaix :— 
He was the best general of the Frenc 
armies—he possessed every requisite: 
in Upper Egypt they gave him no other 
name than “ the good sultan—the just 
sultan.” 


¢t Swearing fealty in France and Italy is 
thus performed :---The oath is read to them, 
and every one, lifting his right hand above his 
head, pronounces solemnly the words J swear. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ZA 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, Ese. Poet-Laureate. 


HE families from which Mr. Rob- 
ert Southey is descended, both on 
his father’s and on his mother’s side, are 
O! great respectability, in the county of 


him in reading some of our best writers , 
of the old school, converted his youthtul 
and transitory passion for the muses inte 
a fixed and enthusiastic attachment.— 


Somerset, and at the time the subject of We have been shown by one of his 


the present memoir was born, on the 
12th of August, 1774, the father was 
eugaged in an extensive business in the 
city of Bristol. To obtain the first 
rudiments of knowledge, young Southey 
Was placed under the care of a Mr, 
Foote, who kept a small school in 
Bristol, but before he had reached his 
seventh yedr he was removed to a sem- 
inary at Carston.—After continuing there 
about. two years, he returned to his 
native place, where he was put under 
the care ofa clergyman. Ata very early 
age his friends discovered in him talents 
and qualities that deserved to be placed 
ina higher sphere than that in which bis 
father had moved ; they therefore de- 
signed him for the church, With a 
view to give himevery advantage, Robert 
Southey, in the year 1787, was sent to 
Westminster school. His maternal aunt, 
Miss Tyler, was extremely fond of her 


school-fellows, two copies of verses said 
to have been written by Southey when 
he was about fourteen years old. Deep 
thought, which is the offspring of ex- 
perience, cannot, of course, be expected 
in them, but they may be justly admired 
for the very easy aod musical flow of the 
numbers. Most probably the great 
attention he paid to English poetry, was 
the true reason why his Latin verses 
gained him little credit, while he remain- 
ed at Westminster school. His amiable 
and inoffensive manners attracted the love 
of his companions though from his re- 
tired disposition and hislove of study, or 
more properly of reading, he seldom 
joined in the noisy mirth of school-boy 
exultation. 

At the age of a little more than eigh» 
teen, in Nov, 1792, Mr. Southey was 
entered a commoner of Baliol College, 
Oxford. His father was at this time in 





Promising nephew, took great pains no condition, from losses in trade, to 


‘with his education, and by encouragiug defray his expenses, which were paid, we 
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believe, in a great measure, by his mater- 
nal uncle the Rev. Mr. Hill, (formerly 
many years chaplain of the British factory 
at Lisbon, and now of Streatham, Surrey,) 
and by his aunt Miss Tyler, a lady of 
considerable fortune. About three 
monthsalter the college rolls had received 
the name of Robert Southey, the King 
of France was beheaded, the Revolution 
being at that time at its height. Whoever 
recollects that the most specious pretences 
of public benefits were then held out by 
those who were only anxious to secure 
their own private interests, that the whole 
empire wasdivided into two great parties, 
the young and enthusiastic, who confi- 
dently looked forward to the happiest re- 
sults, being ranged on the one side, and 
the experienced and timid, who dreaded 
that “a death-blow would be given toall 
rational liberty,” (to use Mr. Burke’s 
words,) being united on the other, will 
not wonderat finding the name of Southey 
in the ranks of the former. Constitu- 
tional energy of feeling and warmth of 
imagination, naturally attached a young 
man of eighteen to a cause which, even 
* to graver heads, seemed to promise so 
much: nor can we severely blame a 
choice which, however erroneous, was 
governed, not by any factious or ambi- 
tious spirit, but by the purest love of 
genuine liberty ; the fault was judging 
too benevolently of the views of the chief 
instigators of the Revolution: their ad- 
mirers “drew men as they ought to be, 
hot as they are.” ‘The result has unde- 
ceived Mr. Southey, and half Europe 
with him; to have changed an opinion 
with all experience in favour of the al- 
teration, cannot surely be imputed asa 
crime : the offence is, and no slight one, 
to continue to maintain, with something 
worse than senseless obstinacy, the truth 
and justice of the exploded opinions 
which those who now uphold them were 
formerly deeply interested to support. 

At Oxford, during the year 1793, Mr. 
Southey became acquainted with two 
fellow commoners, Mr. S. T. Coleridge 
and Mr. Lovell: they formed a triumvi- 
rate of enthusiasts in politics and poetry, 
and the similarity of literary pursuits and 
of political sentiments, soon united them 
in bonds of the most strict and confiden- 
tial friendship. ‘The system of frater- 
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nisation, whith in France had ‘bees 
carried to so ridiculous an extehtj was 
transplanted into England. The three 
fellow students vowed an eternal brotherly 
affection, and, heated with the prevailing 
democratical opinions upon the revolution 
in France, listening only to the favoura- 
ble representations, aod remembering 
that but ten years previous what was 
termed by some the ‘ever glorious work 
of independence” had been effected in 
America, they left college with a deter- 
mination to forsake their native country, 
(where they then idly thought an in- 
destructible system of slavery was 
established,) to settle on the fertile banks 
of the Susquehanna, 

It was an age of madness, and many 
others entertained the same wild project 
with which the youthful poets were en- 
chanted. If persons of cold and calcu- 
lating minds, uninfluenced by any thing 
but a supposed estimate of augmented 
interest, entered into such a vain schemer 
it is not wonderful that three boys, (fo, 
they were little more,) gifted with imagi- 
nations soaring towards “the highest 
heaven of invention,” should promise 
delights of more than human transport, 
that none but themselves could foresee, 
and depict scenes dressed in more than 
the gay luxuries of nature that only fancy’s 
eye could behold. 

When the three friends quitted col- 
lege they repaired to Bristol, for the pur- 
pose of carrying their desigu into exe- 
cution. We understand that Mr. South- 
ey’s father was at this time dead.—A 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Burnett, (the author of 
the History of Poland,) and several 
others, were to accompany them in this 
expedition, They were to form an inde- 
pendent colony on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, and consistently with the reign- 
ing views at that time, they were to have 
every thing in common, and, as the title 
which they gave their society implies, all 
were to have the same share in the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs of their 
new government. It was termed a Pan- 
tisocracy. 

Mr. Southey and his relations had for 
some time been acquainted with a family 
of the name of Fricker, in which there 
were four daughters, three of whom were 
at that time of a marriageable age. ‘To 
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one of these young ladies Mr. Southey 


had, we believe, previously formed an 


attachment, and as it was necessary, in 
order torender the colony more extensive 
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sible,) might postpone or prevent. He 
therefore determined, contrary to the 
advice of his friends, we believe, im- 
tmaediately to the lady he had cho- 


and flourishing, and as young poets lese sen, and on the very day of the solem- 
half their inspiration in the absence of nization he left Bristol to accompany his 


females, it was, after some ious ne- 
gociations, agreed that Mr. Coleridge 
and Mr. Lovell should marry the other 
two sisters, and that Mrs. Fricker and 
her youngest daughter should accompany 
the expedition. Of course the whole 


uncle to Spain. To no part of his 
family was this connection ‘more dis’ 
pleasing than to Miss Tyler, whose ob- 
Jections were continued for aconsiderable 
time after the event. | 

When Mr. Southey left England, the 


scheme, but particularly the marriage of period fixed for his retarn was the end 


her nephew into a family whose wealth 
was by no means a recommendation, 
met with the strong disapprobation of Miss 
Tyler, who used her utmost exertions to 
prevent its execution. We know not 
exactly to what cause the defeat of this 
visionary plan is to be attributed: 
whether to the representations of Miss 
Tyler, the entreaties of Mr. Southey’s 
mother, or the unwillingness of Mrs. 
Fricker, whether to the changes in the 
political world, or whether to the arrival 
of the Rev. Mr. Hill, (Mr. Southey’s 
maternal uncle, whose name we have 
before mentioned) from Portugal, at 
that juncture. Mr. Hill was in posses- 
sion of a living at Hereford, which oblig- 
ed him to return to England annually, 
and one of these visits occurred just at 
the time the young adventurers were 
contemplating their speedy etobarkation 
for their trans-Atlantic expedition. 

On his return to Lisbon in 1795, (the 
colonizing scheme having been unwilling- 
ly relinquished by all the parties, but 
particularly by Mr. Southey) Mr. Hill 
proposed to take his nephew with him, 
and with great persuasion, the young 
man’s consent was at last obtained. 

The marriage of Mr. Southey and 
Miss Fricker, which had been contracted 
under the notion of asettlement in North 
America, had not at this time (1795) 
been solemnized, but on Mr. Hill un- 
dertaking to conduct his nephew to 
Portugal, it was concluded that the nup- 
tials should not be celebrated until after 
his return. The attachment of Mr. 
Southey, however, was too strong to 
allow him to rest his happiness upon the 
unsure footing of a distant union, that a 
thousand accidents (of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of which lovers alone are sen- 


of six months, and almost to a day he 
kept the appointment he had made. Mes. 
Southey, in the mean time, boarded at 
the house of a friend in Bristol. ‘ After 
his arrival in his native country, Mr. 
Southey for some years remained in his 
native city and its vicinity in the enjoy- 
ment of the tranquil pleasures of a do- 
mestic circle, enlivened by the company 
ofthe choicest friends that society al- 
fords. He pursued his literary labours, 
or rather his literary pleasures, with 
great zeal and industry, and laid the foun- 
dation of several of the works he has 
since published. We did not interrupt 
our notice to observe, that in 1795 he* 
produced a volume of poems in conjunc- 
tion with Robert Lovell, under the 
classic names of Moschus and Bion: 
titles perhaps not well chosen, when we 
consider the nature of most of the: pieces, 
although it must be admitted that of all 
the writers among— 


“The learned Greeks rich in tit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words,” 


there are none that seem to approach so 
nearly to the modern style of thought 
and expression, Southey at this time 
had not attained his twentieth year, and 
Lovell was younger. The year follow- 
ing that of his marriage, 1796, appeared 
his Joan of Are, which is stated to have 
been written in the short space of six 
weeks, 

The gratification and improvement 
experienced by Mr. Southey in his first 
visit to the Peninsula, induced him aiter 
remaining in England about six years, to 
project a return thither in company with 
his wife, which he accomplished in the 
beginning of the year 1800, and for six- 
teen montis he was employed ip trayel- 
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ling through various parts of Spain and 
Portugal. The observations he made 
upon the manners of the people, upon 
the government of the country, and the 
results of his tasteful and laborious lite- 
rary investigations were given to the 
public on his return to his native land, in 
the letters which he wrote to Engiaad 
during his absence. Tey are too weil 
known to needany comment; that work 
and Lord Holiaad’slite of Lope de Vega 
contain a great mass of information re- 
Specting the literature of the Peninsula, 
until then little attended to in this coun- 
try. In Germany the critics had formed 
a much higher estimate of its value. 
He also about this time published, in 
conjunction with Mr. C. Lamb, Sir H. 
Davy, and others, two volumes of poems 
called the Annual Anthology. 

‘Towards the close of the year 1801, 
Mr. Southey obtained the appointment 
of Secretary to Mr. Corry, at that time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, 
and continued to hold the place until his 
principal quitted the office, when we 
believe that Mr. Southey’s talents and 
services received a reward which they 
eminently merited. Belore, however, 
he entered upon the duties of this office, 
he laid before the public his poem of 
Tualaba, the Destroyer, which excited a 
strong sensation in the literary com- 
munity. Much learned dust was raised 
in disputes respecting the pre-eminence 
of its merits or defects, but the decision 
of the public was unquestionably in its 
favour. In 1801 also appeared a volume 
of miscellaneous pieces, none of which 
ean be read without some degree of 
praise ; it was followed by a second 
volume of thesame kind a few years 
afterwards, 

In the autumn of 1802, or the spring 
of 1803, Mr. Southey retired to the ro- 
mantic vicinity of Keswick, in Cumber- 
Jand, where he has, with the interrup- 
tion only of short visits to London, re- 
sided eversince, surrounded by his family. 
The house in which he lives is divided 
in the centre: one-half is occupied by 
Mr. Southey, his wife, and children, and 
the other half by Mrs. Coleridge (sister 
to Mrs, Southey) and her two sons, 
Mrs. Lovell, who it will be remembered 
is also a sister of Mrs. Southey, but 
whose husband died a short time after 


vor, @ 


they were married, lives under the roof 
of her brother-in-l. w, and educates hig 
daughters, of whom there are four, ~Mr, 
S. has also one son of about the age of 8 
years, whom he takes great pleabure in 
educating himself. Mr. Southey isa 
mao of a most happy aod domestic tem- 
per, delighting in the society of his chil- 
dren even in his most laborious hours ; 
and from habit he has obtained such a 
power of abstraction as to be able to 
pursue his studies in their company. 

In the month of September 1813, Mr. 
Southey accepted the office of poet- 
laureate on the death of the late occu- 
pant, Mr. Pye. As to the question of 
political consistency, surely the moment 
when all hearts are animaied by but one 
seatimeut of exultation at the recent glo- 
rious events, which have destroyed what 
all admit to have been an odious tyranny, 
is not a time to revive political animo- 
sities ; and surely when we have just wit- 
nessed the bloody progress and happy 
denouement of the French revolutionary 
tragedy, it is not a time to censure those 
who have repented of the errors of youth- 
ful ardour. ‘To such as maintain that 
the laureate is a person who must neces- 
sarily model his views by those of the 
court, we ask whether there have not 
been exceptions to this rule, and whether 
the mode of Mr. Southey’s appointment 
does not enable him, if it be requisite, to 
add to the number of those exceptions? 
He is required to produce no slavish 
birth-day odes; none have been pub- 
lished ; but, above all, supposing wé 
admitted all that is alleged on this 
subject, we would ask if this be not a 
period when the applauses that might 
be bestowed by the laureate upon the re- 
ceut efforts of government, would not be 
echoed by the whole population of libe- 
rated Europe? 

As for his poem of Wat Tyler, written 
at the age of nineteen, ve do not wish to 
defend ali its principles, neither, we pre- 
sume, would Mr. Southey himself. We 
shall however, observe, that the fact of 
its having never been published by the 
author, is sufficient to shew, that he 
himself disapproved of it, and that itssub- 
sequent publication by others, was 4 
inalicious attempt to bring him into dis- 
grace and odium. In private life, if @ 
man correct bis bad habits, every one 
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joins in’ his commendation, But how before breakfast, his progress in any un- 
different is the system of political mo- dertaking is very rapid. 


rality ! Here, to reform is to apostatize ; 


The following is a list of such of Mr. 


to acknowledge past error, is to augment Southey’s works as have not been already 


it by the crime of desertion ; to adhereto mentioned :— 


a measure which one’s friends have for- 
saken, is called forsaking one’s friends, 
and to adhere to those friends in their 


Amadis de Gaul, from the § of Gar- 


panish 
ss eg de Montalvo, 4 vols, 12mo. 1803. 
beable sone get ng pug 
for the benefit of his sister, Mrs. Newton,) 


abandonment of it, is called abandoning Semis, 8vo. 1803. 


one’s principles. For our own parts, 
such is our opinion of Mr. Southey’s 
motives for having recanted his early 
opinions, and of the motives of those who 
have raised an outcry against him, that 
we would much rather be the objects of 
such obloquy than the authors of it. 

We understand that Mr. Southey has 
several works in progress. One of them 
is a poem strictly epic, the hero of which, 
singular as it may seem—is a member of 
the Society of Friends. This is not the 
only work of that nature finished ; and 
as Mr. Southey is understood to make it 
a rule to write 40 lines every morning 


asques riella, (not absolute] 
ed by, 
Southey,) 1807. 


adoc, 2 poem, 4to. 1805. 
Specimens of late English Poets, with pre- 


liminary Notes, 3 vols. 8vo. 1807. 


Palmerin of land, from the Portuguese 
of Francis de Motors 4 

Letters from England, 

Mss yg 

t universally attributed to, Mr, 


The ins of Henry Kirke White, with 


an Account of his Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 1807. 


The Chronicle of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de 
Bivar, from the Spanish, 4to. 1808. 
ae rasil, Vol. 1. 4to. 1810. Vol. 

The Curse of Kehama, a poem, 4to. 1811. 

Omniana, 2 vols. foolscap, 8vo. 1812. 

Life of Lerd Nelson, 2 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Carmen Triumphale, 4to. 1814. , 

Carmen Nuptiale. 

Letter to W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 8vo.1317. 
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THE COUNT DE ST. MORYS. 


a 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Mr. Urpan, July 29, 1817. 

f die, followingletter, dated July 25, 

contains the particulars ofa fatal duel 
which took place last week in Paris, and 
terminated in the death of a most amiable 
and accomplished Nobleman, the Count 
de St. Morys, well known to the literary 
world by his * Travels in Scandinavia,” 
his * Tableau de la Literateur du 18me 
Siecle,” his “ Apercus sur la. Politique 
de ('Kurope,” and several other works 
breathing the genuine spirit of liberality, 
united with cultivated taste, and with 
the sentiments of loyalty and true hon- 
our. ‘The picture of black and sangui- 
nary malignity which is exhibited in the 
conduct of his murderer (for we can af- 
lord his antagonist no better designation 
according to the statement before us) is 
Most revolting ; but at the same time it 
43 Instructive in developing the natural 
results of those principles which are still 
at work for the subversion of the French 
throne, and the destruction of all that is 
loyal and honourable in France. It is 
hoped, the French Government will act 
with due energy; and cause the mur- 
derer to be brought to justice. 
Yours, &c, 


Homo. 


- 
; * 


“You may have seen, in the Jow 
de Paris,sand the Quotidienne, a ¥ 
slight notice of a Duel, which terminat- 
ed in the death of one of the parties. 
The other journals have been precluded 
from mentioning it at all: and means 
will doubtless be taken to cast the blame 
on the Nobleman who fell; but the 
truth is of too much consequence, and 
throws too strong a light om the real 
feelings and motives of political parties 
here, for me to suffer you to remain in 
ignorance of it, 

“The names of the combatants were 
the Count de St. Morys, a Lieutenant 
of the Gardes du Corps, and M. Barbier, 
a half-pay officer. Of M.deSt. Morys’ 

rsonal qualities 1 can speak with, alas | 
but too painful an accuracy ; for I knew 
him well: and certainly a more honour- 
able, a more amiable, a more frank, 
open-hearted, ingenuous character could 
notexist. To the purest loyalty, he 
added the most perfect disinterestedness, 
With an ardent love for his country, he 
united a liberal zeal for the vidios 
freedom and solid interests of mankind. 
He was passionately fond of pbilesephi- 

9B Arsenecm. Vol. 2 
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The Count de St. Morys, author of Travels in Scandinavia, &c. 


[vou.? 


cal and literary studies, of the fine arts, to the then prevailing policy of Buona- 


and of the culture and improvement of 
his small estate in the country, to which 
he dedicated all the time that could be 
spared from his professional duties, and 
the requisite attendance on the royal 
person. Such was his disposition ; his 
history was no less interesting to those 
who have any notion of what true ho- 
nour is, and can distinguish it from the 
false and heartless pretensions to it, 
which are but too frequent in the pre- 
sent day. M. de St. Morys’ family 
name was Vialart: he was descended 
from Michel de Vialart, Ambassador of 
France to Switzerland, in the reigns of 
Henry IIT. and Henry [V.; and by later 
alliances his family was closely con- 
nected with one of the Electoral Houses 
in Germany. His father possessed an 
ample domain in_ the department of the 
Oise, and built there the magnificent 
chateau of Houdainville in a style cor- 
respondent to his noble fortune. At- 
tached, like so many other French no- 
blemen, to the House of Bourbon, he 
abandoned bis country, his fortune, his 
beautiful seat, his fine collection of 
paintings and drawings, and took with 
him his son, then a youth of 17, to join 
the standard of the Princes at Coblentz. 
Here, alter having served with distinc- 
tion in one or two campaigns, the young 
Count married a niece of the celebrated 
M. de Calonne; in consequence of 
which, he afterwards accompanied that 
Minister on various missions to differ- 
ent European Courts. He subsequently 
travelled alone into Scandinavia: and 
returned to reside for some years with 
his lady, a woman of great beauty and 
accomplishments, in England, where 
he cultivated the study of English lite- 
rature with greatsuccess. The father 
died, gallantly fighting for his King and 
Country at Quiberon. The uncle M. 
de Calonne, devoted all the wealth he 
had saved from the grasp of the Revo- 
lutionists, to the service of the Royal 
brothers Louis X VIII. and Monsieur. 
The soa, having returned to France in 
the hope of coatributing to the restor- 
ation of his lawful Sovereign, was ar- 
rested at the time of Pichegru’s plot; he 
was kept some years in prison, and at 
length released on condition of going to 
reside at Houdainville, where, according 


parte’s Government, he was even solicited 
to actas Maire of the Commune.’ ‘On 
his arrival at Houdainville, he found the 
splendid residence of his father in ruins, 
The tyrants, who in the name of the Na- 
tion,guillotined,plundered,and persecuted 
nine-tenths of France, had seized and 
sold the edifice to one Barbier, whe 
bought it for a trifle, merely to pull it 
down, and make money of the materials, 
The evil was without remedy : and Count 
St. Morys submitted to it with the utmost 
cheerfulness, Fortunately a small part 
of the estate had been settled on his 
mother, who is still living. On this part, 
were the stables of the former chateau : 
and the Count actually converted his fath- 
er’s stables intoa residence for himself, his 
wife, and a daughter, of whom he was 
justly proud, and to whose education he 
dedicated the most anxious attention, 
Here, peaceable and respected, he dis- 
charged the humble functions of a Village 
Magistrate, he became a Member of the 
Electoral College, and finally of the 
Council General of his department. He 
published two or three interesting works,. 
particularly his travels into Scandinavia ; 
and being ever desirous of converting 
even his amusements to general utility, 
he formed a new and singular collection 
of the various species of willows, planting 
them for the purpose of experiment, on 
several parts of his property. 

“One would have thought that of all 
men the purchaser and demolisher of 
the chateau of Houdainville should have 
respected the Count de St. Morys. I 
speak not of that delicacy of sentiment, 
which might have led one man of honour 
to restore to another man of honour his 
ancestral seat, tor the mere sum it had 
cost him. Iam aware, that the liber- 
ality of the present day, is far too selfish 
for such conduct as that; but at least 
Barbier should have treated with the 
consideration due to his misfortunes, @ 
man who owed those misfortunes to 
principles the most pure, and bore them 
with equal dignity and mildness. Count 
St. Morys never breathed a wish for the 
restitution of his property. Before _ the 
Restoration, he knew it would be useless: 
after the Restoration, the King’s confir- 
mation of the sales of the so called 
National domains stood in the way; 


you. 2.] 


and Count St. Morys had been taught 
from his birth to consider the word of a 
Kiog as sacred. This dignified, this 
honourable, this unpretending behaviour 
only served to irritate the mind of Bar- 
bier ; for Barbier was a soldier of the 
Usurper, a despiser of the House of 
Bourbon’ a hater of the man whose 
patrimony he enjoyed. : 

“ Circumstances soon occurred to em- 
bitter this hatred, to render it deep, ma- 
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led about the country, threateni 
Figs ate oe and burn the houses of 
the Royalists, ' Barbier, on the other 
hand, hoisted the tri-coloured cockaue, 
and came forward with alacrity io the 
cause of the Usurper, His triumph, 
however, was short: the second restora- 
tion took place. ‘The Count de St. Morys 
was as active on this as on the former 
occasion; and was the first on to 
cause the white flag to be substituted 


lignant, diabolical. At the first entry of for the tri-colour oa the Palace of the 


the Allies, the Count was at Paris ; he 
was one of the most active in hoisting 
the white cockade; he with his own 
hands tore down Buonaparte’s Eagle at 
the theatre the first night the Allied So- 
vereigns appeared there ; he was one of 
the earliest to offer his services, and to 
be enrolled in the King’s Gardes du 
Corps. Yet even after the restoration, 
so far was he from any thing like in- 
tolerance, that he would not believe 
there could remain in France any serious 
attachment tothe Usurper; and he at 
the most joined in the good-humoured 
raillery of those who affected still to 
speak of Buonaparte as ‘the Emperor,’ 
and to give indistinct hints of the hopes 

they had fixed on the Isle of Elba. M. 
de St. Morys was indeed reproached by 
some of his friends, as leaning too much 
towards the soi-disant liberal party, of 
being too great an admirer of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, and too iadiscreet in 
the warmth with which he pleaded for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

_“On this last point, indeed, he in- 
sisted with great eloquence in a pamph- 
let published at Paris in February 1815, 
and intended to serve as the first part of 
an essay on European politicks., But 
his literary pursuits were soon inter- 
rupted by the fatal revolution of the 20th 
of March. ‘The Count de St. Morys flew 
to his post. He guarded the precious 
life of the King on the painful journey 
towards the frontier. He remained to 
the last ia command at Bethune to co- 
ver the retreat of Monsieur; and after 
discharging that important duty, escaped 
alone, and with extreme difficulty, to 
Ghent, 

“ Meanwhile, at Houdainville, Ma- 
dame and Mademoiselle de St. Morys 
were shut up, in a state of terror, and 
efreal danger from the Federés, who 


Thuilleries, 

“ Barbier, pardoned with all the other 
rebels by his Sovereign, was too insigniti- 
cant an object to excite the enmity of 
the Count de St. Morys; but bis owa 
violent passions would not leave him at 
peace. He continued to annoy and ca- 
lumniate the Count as much as possible ; 
encouraged by those who take every 
opportunity of creating an odium against 
the institution of the Gardes du Corps. 
At length he published a libellous pampb- 
let against the Count, in which he chal- 
lenged him to single combat. ‘The 
Count hereupon presented bimself at the 

lace of meeting, accompanied by three 
of his brother ufficers of the Gardes du 
Corps, and a respectable neighbour of 
both parties, belonging to the depart- 
ment of the Oise. At this first meeting 
the other geatlemen asked M, Barbier 
what were the complaints against Count 
St. Morys. He answered vaguely, and 
was totally unable to assign any reason- 
able ground of dispute. Then M., de St. 
Morys said to him, with the utmost 
coolness, It, is not you, Sir, that have 
been injured, for you cannot state any 
offence that I have given you ; but it ts 
I who am the injured person, in conse- 
quence of the infamous letter that you 
have printed and distributed against my 
character. I therefore have the choice 
of arms, and I propose to you the sword. 
Barbier refused. ‘The pistot?’ ‘ No,’ 
said Barbier, * I do not choose that We 
should both fight with pistols, I am 
determined that one or other of us shall 
die ; and therefore I will have only one 
of the pistols loaded. We will draw lets 
for the choice ; and then we will meet in 
our shirts, without witnesses, place the 
muzzle of our pistols against each other's 
breasts, and so fire,” ‘The Count de St. 
Morys thought he could not refuse even 
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this sanguinary proposal ; but the officers each party was attended by a Marechal- 
who accompained him, struck with de-Camp and two Colonels. ‘They met 
horror at its unexampled ‘savageness, in the Champs Elysées, and fired- four 
refused to permit such a meeting to take shots with pistols, which proving inef- 
place, and referred the point to the con- fectual, they took to their swords, and 
sideration of their corps, who unani- the brave and excellent St. Morys was 
mously decided, that it would be a run through the body, and died on the 
deliberate assassination ; and that the spat. 
Gardes du Corps would be dishonoured ‘ In England the bloody and premed- 
if they suffered one of their members to itated vengeance of Barbier would un- 
engage in such a duel. doubtedly affix to his crime the guilt of 
* A gentleman, acquainted with both murder; and if convicted, he would as 
parties, called upon Barbier, to remon- certainly be hanged. Here, on the 
strate on his ferocious conduct, and in contrary, it will probably recommend 
the course of the conversation asked him him to the favour of a powerful party ; 
this question : ‘ Sir, if the loaded pistol the police will not suffer the name of 
had fallen to your hand, and you had my lamented friend to be mentioned in 
known that it was loaded, could you have the journals ; whilst in the salons, and 
had the heart to discharge it at your ad- private conversations, care will be taken 
versary?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Barbier, ‘I to represent the duel as having proceed- 
would have shot him dead.” ‘ Well, Sir, ed from the insolent pretensions of an 
T can teil you then, that M. de St. Morys Emigrant, a Nobleman, and an Officer 
would have acted differently ; he would ofthe Gardes du Corps. Nay, I should 
have fired in the air.” ‘If he had,’ said not be surprised, if advantage were taken 
Barbier, ‘he would have acted like a of the Count’s death to postpone, and 
fool, and I should have given him no ultimately to refuse payment to his family 
thanks for it.’ of thesums due to him from Govern- 
“ Such was the savage spirit ofrevenge ment, and already acknowledged as 
and hatred with which this man pursued such by the Commissioners for the liqui- 
the person, whom, as I have above ob- dation of the Royal Accounts. 
served, he ought, of all others,to have “I can say nothing to you of the af- 
treated with tenderness and respect. I fliction in which thisevent must plunge 
own I am astonished, after this, that tle Count’s family; especially his amia- 
any man pretending to sentiments of ble and interesting daughter, who is 
honour, or to the character of a gentle- just married, and whose affection for a 
man, should have ever gone out as his father, who formed her mind with so 
second. But party-spirit, I suppose, much care, is carried to a pitch of en- 
blinded his associates to the atrocious thusiasm. This subject is too painful 
malignity of his conduct; and, in fine for contemplation.—-Adieu. E.” 








SCHILLER, THE POET. 


From the Literary Gazette. 








CHILLER had been a [Piysician ; 
an ardent imagination inspired him 
with a taste for the Theatre, and his glo- 
ry as a dramatic poet is established. 
Possessing naturally a timid dispoai- 
tion, he‘displayed, when in company, a 
sombre and constrained air. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to become familiar with 
him ; a strange countenance embarrassed 
him, and deprived him of all his advan- 
tages. At first sight, no one would have 
- doubted that love and friendship consti- 
tuted the charm of his existence, and that 


in his attachments he poured forth all the 
vehemence of his soul. But as soon as 
etiquette was banished, he resumed his 
freedom, and nobody could then be more 
entertaining. His conversation abound- 
ed with sallies and traits; he denied 
himself no pleasure ; he participated in 
every amusement, and when Schiller was 
absent, regret supplied his place. 

His partiality for the fair sex bordered 
on veneration. At Leipzic he loved two 
sisters with enthusiasm ; at Dresden, the 
most charming woman in Saxony held 
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him captive, and from that time bis no- 
tions of beauty were of a less Platonic 
pature than before. When he discoursed 
on this subject, his features became ani- 
mated, he raised his head; and as he 
wag at this time labouring at his Carlos, 
he infused all the fire of this passion into 
the heart of bis heroie. 

He could not endure the etiquette 
maintained in mixed companies at Rice 
den. His love for independence was 
such, that he could not work with closed 
doors. ‘The aspect of nature, a walk in 
‘he country, the irregular course of wa- 
ters and torrents, or a storm in all its vio- 
lence, were best suited to his taste, and 
the desire he constantly entertained for 
powerful excitements, 

If Schiller had written much, his pro- 


fits would have been considerable, but he — 
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wrote very slowly ; he had scarcely fine 
ished one sheet, when Kotzebue had 
written six, His health was moreover 
extremely delicate, and a pulmonary af- 
fection rendered close application very 
oppressive to him. ; 

As a friend and a husband, he neidly 
fulfilled every duty. His death, whi 
took place at Weimar in 1805, was uni- 
versally lamented. Asa Physician, he 
foretold the period of his dissolution ; as 
a Philosopher, he beheld its approach 
without fear ; but asa father, he dreaded 
its consequences, He left four children 
unprovided for at a very tender age. The 
Grand-Duchess Paulowana took charge of 
their education. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
THE IDEALS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


O! wilt thou faithless from me 

J Withall thy fairy dreams of joy? 
With all that sooth’d or pain’d my heart, 
With all inexorably fly 
Can nought thy fleeting course detain, 
Oh! of my life the golden prime ? 
In vain— thy waves descend amain 
Down to the gulf of endless Time. 


; 2. 

Faded those Sans, whose cheering ray 

Mium’d in youth my pleasing a 

The Fair Ideals fled away, 

At which my heart with raptare glow’d. 

No more the sweet belief is mine, 

In beings, creatures of my dream, 

That dream so lovely, so divine 

Dispell’d by Truth’s unpitying beam ! 
3. 

As suppliant once in fast embrace 

Pygmalion, longing, clasp’d the stone, 

Till on the marbie’s ice-cold face 

Warmth, life, sensation, ardent shone ; 

So did I throw my youth-strung arms 

Round Nature’s form, and eager prest, 

Till she began to breathe, to warm, 

Against the Poet's re breast. 


Sharing each wish that in me burn’d, 
The sileot Nymph responsive knew 
To meet eash thought, Love’s kiss return’d, 

omy heart’s thrilling pulses rue—--- 
Then liv’d for me the Tree, the Rose ; 
nid me the crystal fountain flow’d ; 

*y my life’s cheering influence warm’d, 
The Lifeless with sensation glow’d. 

5 


The narrow breast, with mighty force 
Expanding, sought a boanditie iobere Hy 

er to rush io word and deed. 
On fancy-painted life's career.” : 


How lovely was this world then seen ! 
A’s in the bud it lay conceal’d; 

Alas ! how little is reveal’d, 

That little, ah ! how — and mean! 


While conscious vigor fir'd bis breast, 
Uncheck’d by care unchill’d by fear, 
la fancy’s sweet illusions blest, . 
How rush’d the youth on life’s career! 
Far as Creation’s palest Star, 
Borne on her Eagle wing he soar’d, 
Nought was so high, and nought so far, 
But with her aid his search explor’d. 

7. 
How lightly was he onward borne! 
What for his wn too arduous found 
As roll’d the splendid car of life 
How danced the airy Guardians round 
Love, flatt’ring, came in smiling prime, 
Fortune her golden wreaths displayed ; 
Glory, ‘vith starry crown sublime, 
And Truth in sirnaaee " beams array’d, 


But half the course was scarcely run, 
When lo ! th’ attendants proved untrue ; 
Gradual they tarn’d their steps aside, 

And, faithless, one by one withdfew. 

With winged speed, first Fortune fled ; 
Science cor:ceal’d her heavenly forms ; 
Doubt’s sable cloud, malignant spread, — 
And veil’d Truth’s oe Sun in storms. — 


I saw = sacred Me of wm 

U vulgar brow profan'd ; 

Alas! too Love’s tender flow’r 

In the first bloom of beauty wan’. 
And-still more silent, still more dreat, 
The rough and arduous pathway grew, 
While scarce across the gloomy road, 
Hope a faint ones twilight threw ¢ 


Of all the noisy, dazzling train, ~~~ 
Lec love wa coideabt to the close ? 

Who still consoles my every. pain, 

And follows to my last repiee , 


te 
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Oh! Friendship ! ’tis thy gentle hand, 
Tis thou that healest every wound, 
That willing shar’st life's weary load, 
Thou whom I early — and found, 


And she who loves with her to Join, 
Like her can still the Passions’ noise ; 
Calm Application, never tir’d, 

Who slow creates, but ne’er destroys : 
Who, of Eternity the frame, 

Slow adding grain to grain, uprears, 
Yet from the mighty debt of time 
Erases minutes, days, and years ! 


ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE PRUSSIAN FRONTIER EAGLE. 
From the German of THeopore Korner. f 


I HEAR the rustling of thy wing ! 
I feel my heart exulting spring 
To conquest in thy shade, 
Before thy flight the clouds give way, 
And hope anticipatesa day, ~ 
To freedom sacred made. 


Flys thou avenger o’er the hill 
Of thy slain sons---to triumph still 
The signal and the guide, 
The once free courser* champs bis rein, 
No more he wanton paws the plain, 
To bitter slavery tied. 


The golden rue§ is deadly pale, 

And withers in the blighting gale 
Of dire adversity : 

The lordly lion+ crouches low, 

Beneath a proudly vaunting foe, 
With a submissive eye. 


Thou only lift’st thy pennons free, 
With courage and with liberty, 
Undaunted and alone, 
As the — orb that rules the day, 
Shines with an undiminished ray, 
When all the rest are gone. 
Soon shall I find thy children stand ! 
Soon shall ¥ meet thee in a band 
Of warriors true and brave ; 
Thou hoverest only o’er the field, 
Where free-born men the sabre wield, 
For victory or the grave. 


Then whatsoe’er my fate may be, 
O spread thy pinions over me, 
While thousand round me bleed : 
F’en if my sword should only gain 
A grave for me among the slain, 
Upon my lov’d, my native plain, 
y its exertions freed. 


————— 
Prom the Literary Gazette. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY SEEING THE WOODEN EDIFICE 
my Mrs. Hannan More's GARDEN aT Bar- 
LEY Woop, AND HEARING IT CALLED THE 
Cuassicat TEMPLE. 


357 Soa we here ? a Temple! if ’tis 
such, 

Art has done little---if a shed, too much. 
Four wooden pegs a wooden roof sustain, 
Just wide enongh to shield you from the rain, 
If in the middle, bolt upright you stand, 

Ex to all the winds on either hand: 

This pride of Barley Wood how can I name ? 


See p.156. | * Arms of Hanover. 
Saxony. 
Arms of the Netherlands, 
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It is not Tuscan, Saxon, nor yet Doric, 

Commemorative, votive, or htstoric,--- 

Tis but an emblem of its owner's mind, 

Erect and firm, by no false taste refin’d; 

Of steady fabric, pointing to the skies, 

A friendly beacon to enquiring eyes} 

Open to all, by all reputed good, 

Aud often prais’d, when little understood, 

And how inscribe it on the rolls of Fame ? 
Feb. 1817. N. 


Be 
From the Gentleman's Magatine. 


INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT. 
{ Written in 1810.] 


HAT though the rich Canopian wave 
Of mellow Nile shall never lave, 

Nor Pactolus, with golden sands, 
Shall pour its tribute o’er his lands ; 
Nor exiles, from Siberia’s snow, 
On him the ermin’d robe bestow ; 
Nor him, the fair Iberian fleece, 
Dipp’din Tyre’s bright purple, grace 3 
Nor gorgeous lords alliance bring, 
With silky gifts, from Persia’s King ; 
No! nor Marengo’s trophied field 
Its laurels to his fame shall yield : 
Yet shall not Gallia’s monarch be 
With happier pleasures crown’d than be 
Who, wise, can keep obscurer ways, 
Content to seek no vulgar praise ; 
In scienc’d ease, delight to find 
Tie laws that various Nature bind ; 
His wilder passions keep controul’d, 
And o’er them Reason’s empire hold. 
He for Hispania’s wealth ne’er sighs, 
That useless pageant hovours buys, 
Who madly seeks, ia kingdoms join’d, 
The tenant of the temper’d mind, 
With discontent would be unbless'd 
Were he of Earth’s domain possess’d. 
Not richest tributes peace can give, 
Nor scepter’d fools from wants relieve, 
This changeful scene, without surprise 
Who views with philosophic eyes, 
Aad wisely learn’d in Nature’s law, 
No anxious cares from thence shall draw: 
Whether he meet th’ assassin’s hand, 
Or roama vagrant through the land ; 
Or in seditious countries bide ; 
Or bound o’er Ocean’s surgeful tide ¢ 
Or dark Orion hide his head 
In stormy skies; or Sirius shed 
A blightirg influence o’er the earth, 
And sen: the dread Sirocco forth. 
The golden wain that ploughs the pole, 
And guides rich navies round this ball, 
Shall, wrapp’d in clouds, its aid deny, 
And Eurus blot out earth and sky 
With flaky snows, and winter’s rain--- 
With tempests shall provoke the mai 
Unfeay’d by him, whose constant min 
Can see the wild-ass snuff the wind, 
Inod’reus when earth’s herbage yields 
To parching suns in desert fields, 
Undaunted ; see, destroy’d by hail, 
The olive’s fruit, and vintage fail : 
Yet trusts, subriiss, the Power that lends 
Him life, and food convenient sends. 


Then may [I still unmov’d behold 
Sabea’s sweets and Indus’ gold ; 
And, undismay’d with chilling fear, 
Still see the rumour’d war draw near ; 
And if, with unrelenting hand, 
The Fates dispeopling ara command, 
Nor ask unknowing stars my doom, 
But bid the stern destroyer come. 3.9. 
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Brom the Monthty Magazine. 
SONNET, 
on A LADY PLAYING IN THE EVENING. 


H! lend thine ear, and catch the strain, | 
By ome pont re 
Jt stills the pang of earth Ds 
And modalates the sad 
Htlights a magic o’er the soul 
Wieeid ray of love ; : 
Dilates the spirit controul, . 
And wins t above. 
It pencils o’er the sunlese sky 
tint of bliss to be; 
And breathes in Mary’s lightened eye 
A songless Harmony. 
Thatcham, Aug. 1817. 


BI em 
From the Literary Gazette. 
THE deer i: OF MAN. 


HE sun is sinking in the west, 
The groves the ew ning zephyrs fan : 
The happy beasts prepare for rest. 
And all is calm but > ape ' 


J. W. 


Poor restless creature of an hour, 
His longest life is but a span, 
And yet that span fell cares devour, 
For never calm is = ! 
Though bounteous Nature all has giv’n 
To make him blest on wisdom’s plan, 
A rebel ’gainst the will of Heav’n, 
Still never calm is man ! J. R. 
March, 1817. 


—— 
Prom the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A FAREWELL TO THE WORLD. 
By the Rev. Samver Bapcocs. 


HE charm is broke ! ’tishere that Treach- 
ery reigns ; 
I'll bid delusion and the world farewell 5 
And bend my steps, though trembling, to the 
plains (dwell. 
Where meek-ey’d Innocence and Candour 


Smit with your charms, your votary there 
shall raise name : 
Some green-turf altar to each honoar’d 
And, while he fondly dwells on others’ praise, 
Will yield the honours which he cannot 
claim, 
Far hence shall mask’d Hypocrisy remove ; 
The Blush of conscious Guilt be never 
_ _ known: 
Nor Superstition taint the hallow’d grove : 
But Virtue come a resident alone. 


And you, sweet Warblers, that awake the 
_ Morn, [ening ears; 
Your wood-notes wild shall charm my list- 
Ye aged Oaks that yonder hills adorn, 
Beneath your shades will I forget my cares. 
There gentle Sleep shall hush me to repose, 
And A my cares shall shed its influence 
mid ¢ 
There shall its visions to my eye disclose 
The cae of brighter days, when Fortune 
smil’d, 
Thus Damon sung, while Lycidas ‘eye by:-- 
* Are these,” he cried, “thy wild Arcadian 
strains ? 
at scenes has Fancy pictur’d to your eye 5 
Thy Reason fetter’d in its magic chaios 


.% 


Though treacherous Fate should frown on © 
Worth sublime : 
Tho’ modest Merit step unheeded by : 
Yet shall we live in this a te clime 
And wonder ata cold and w’ring sky ? 


Oh ! never let the lap of Sloth supine 


Betray my Damon to pepeneny Fest's ; 
The active charities of life be thine, 
And thine the ardour of the social breast, 


Shall the dark frown of Malice cloud that fire 
Which warms the breast inviolably pure ? 

No--- Brighter bid the heavenly flame aspire, 
*Tis noble to be good, and to endure,” 


a \. 
From the Literary Gazette. 
. NIGHT, 
OW scarce a glimmering ray of light 
Beams on the sable ional Night; 
Save where, amid the louring clouds, 
The Moon her silver bow unshronds ; 


And sheds a wan and transient gleam 
Upon the dim discover’d stream. 

No busy Echo wakes the plain, 

Where Peace and awful Silence reign: 
At rest, beneath the friendly shade, 
The weary race of man is laid ; 

And Sleep, descending soft and kind, 


With glowing visions svothes the mind. — 
March, 1817. 


a 


Peom the Monthly Magatine. 
THE RULING PASSION. 


By tae AvutTsor or tHe EMPirne or THE 
Natrs. 
K ATR Circe had triumph’d o’er many a sot, 
When she spread out her toil for Ulys- 
ses the wise ; 
Bot the son of Laertes was not to be 


For her tongue was less eloquent far than her 
eyes. 


In vain she display’d all the charms ofa breast, 


That panted for pleasure, and rivall’d with 

snow ; 

While the beauties that peep’d thro’ her gos- 
samer vest, 


Proclaim’d that the queen was po monster 
below. a 


This ravishing object almost in his reach, 
The heart of the hero was going 


astray, 
When the lady thought proper to make him a 
speech--- 
Some ladies will talk tho’ they’ve nothing te 
say. ye 


And he yawn’d, and he cried, “ She’d ennai 
me to death. ‘ 


A man is not always in humour to kiss So 
And yet I with kisses must re 4 up her 
To hinder the simpleton’s talking amiss, _ 
“ Then away to Penelope bear me my ship," 
Such a fool as this Circe I never yet saw ¢ 
And the son of Laertes was ne’er known to slip, 
The fav’rite of Pallas ne’er madea fauz- 
pas.” 
Thus boasted the chief as he steer’d thro’ the 


tide, 
And thought his fidelity safe within dock ; 
But as he the flesh and the devil defied, — 
A syren appear’d on the opposite rock, 
She neither the youth nor the beauty possess’d 
That tempted toCirce’s voluptuous embrace, 
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Wet oeurnning. soul, in her look was ex- 

ress d, 

And reonld give to a wrinkle the charm of a 
grace. 


Her age might be thirty, perhaps thirty-five ; 
As over the lyre she with elegance hung, 
At the — her finger the chords were 
alive 
And the honey of eloquence flow’d from her 
tongue. 


She invited the chief to the banquet of wit, 
Where the Muses and Graces adorn the re- 
ast ; 
And o er’d to show him whatever was writ 
On the tablets of fate, from the first to the 


London Literary and, Philosophical Intelligence. 
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His warlike achievements she raised to the 
skies iy 
And the prudence and sense that he had or 
had not ; 
For to make a weak mortal believe himself 
wise 
Is a method most certain to prove him a sot. 
She made all his vanity speak in her cause, 
She flatter’d his passion----the thirst of re- 
nowD ; 
Already the hero is drunk with ) 
Already he grasps imeortaliey's crown, 
A look at the syren he tenderly cast, 
And strove from the sailors to make himself 
free : { mast, 
Oh bind him, fast bind him, my lads to the 
Or this wisest of mortals will jump in the sea. 











last. September, 1817. 
; INTELLIGENCE : 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
a 
A very old Correspondent communicates a Tae Apo.tionicon Orean. 


method of making Inx which will never be- 
come mouldy, without using any other than 
the common ingredients.---“ It occurred to me 
that the mould could proceed from the vegeta- 
ble ones only; I therefore put an ounce of 
clean gum Arabic into a jug, with aquart Win- 
chester measure of a clear infusion of galls,made 
with rain water and three ounces of galls weil 
pounded ; and placed the jug in a cellar, and 
covered it loosely with pajier. I stirred the 
liquor two or three timesa day, for several 
days, that the gum might be perfectly dissol- 
ved. The mould began to form upon the sur- 
face in 24 days: three daysafterwards I remov- 
ed it. Several more portions of mould formed, 
which 1 took off occasionally, during three 
mouths, when the liquor became perfectly pu- 
sified; I then added an ounce of pounded cop- 
peras. When the mould first began to form, I 
removed the jug into the shady part of a reom 
where there was no fire.”’---Gent. Mag. 


Marmron.---When Walter Scott presented 
the world with this much admired poem, he 
confessed that, with the exception of the name, 
he had adopted nothing from the feudal history 
of the Old Barons of that family. To lovers of 
genealogy, this certainly was cause of discon- 
tent; though such were few io number; but 
that number will be now censiderably increas- 
ed by the forthcoming publication of the real 
Marmion History, embellished with engrav- 
ings, and accompanied by the History of the 
Champion of England, and all the feudal servi- 
ces conn with the manor of Scrivelsby,&c. 


Caranoo--The story of the mysterious female 
who lately excited so much interest in the vicin- 
fof Bristol (tho’ it is said she proved an im- 
jis not so singular as was at first supposed 

-—-A Paris Journal says that there are at pres- 
‘ent existing at Colmar, two savages of the 
- Austral territories, a man and a woman; na- 
' tives of a country, the inhabitants of which are 
known by the name of Bush-Men. The man is 
4 feet 6 inchesin height, and the woman 4 feet. 
Tueir names are Jeckoand Cantanina. Baked 
chickens or pore leaf tobacco and brandy, 
are the food aad drink which they prefer to 
allothers. Their exercises, which excite the 
curiosity of ¥ umbers of persons, consist in 
an imitation of the combats of their country, a 
religious ceremony, a warlike dance and in 
pariaking of the little repast above mentioned. 






Of the completion of this grand polyphonic 
frame, we spoke in our last. It is now submitted 
to public inspection, and aflords to Messrs. 
Flight and Robsen’s numerous visitors no less 
surprise than gratification. Its construction, 
we understand, was commenced as far back as 
the year 1812, under favour of the experience 
derived from the formation of two smaller or- 
gans, previously built by them upon similar 
principles. Of the preperties of this stupen- 
dous piece of workmanship, it would be diffi- 
cult to convey a just idea, ; but some notion 
of its capacity may be formed, when it is 
known that the diameter of its largest pipe is 
nineteen inches ; that of its smallest scarcely 
the eighth of one inch, and that its powers ex- 
tend to the imitation of a vast variety of instiu- 
ments---as flageolets, flutes, oboes, vi Jlins, 
clarionetts, bassoons, &c. &c. which, whether 
heard in full combination, or in their separate 
and independent diversities of tones and par- 
tial concords, are peculiarly striking, and 
really astonish, by the preois they offer, of 
what art and ingenuity ean achieve ia this 
perenct ofhuman exertion. This instrument, 

y its very varied and wonderful etlect, ap- 
proaches, it should seem, nearer than any oth- 
er congeries of vocal tubes, the organ describ- 
ed by Plato and Procius, denominated by the 
Greeks---a Panarmonion. If, in the ancient 
machine, every aperture of the innumerable 
pipes, the fistule innumera, was capable of 
emitting three or more different notes, the 
modern instrument possesses the capacity of 
pouring forth its voluminous and_ voluble 
sounds, either automatonically, or by the liy- 
ing action of the finger For the former of 
these operations, three cylinders, each six feet 
in circumference, are provided ; for the latter, 
six distinct sets of keys. If the pealing tones 
of the Panarmonion thrilled the distant ear, 
those of the Apollonicon shake the floor on 
which it stands; and, if the ancient organ was 
constructed upon principles unknown to pres- 
ent artists, the modern instrument operates by 
means of which the ancients were equally 'g- 
norant ; and, viewed with the other various 
improvements, both of inflatile and stringed 
instruments, induces the hope, that, stimulated 
by Messrs. Flight and Robson’s success, must 
cal mechanicians will find still further resulté 
attainable.--- Mon. Mag. Sept. 1817, 





